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Delightful Plans for Summer Meeting 


NEWPORT CRUISE 
S PERINTENDENT Crouter, Chairman of the Committee on Arrangements for 


the Summer Meeting of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 

Speech to the Deaf, announces an unusually attractive and surprisingly inexpen- 
sive plan for the entertainment of the delegates on the day of the anniversary celebra- 
tion. He has chartered an excursion steamer, the good ship Block Island, to leave 
Providence at 4 P. M. on Wednesday, June 19, and sail directly to Newport. The 
guests will be met at the dock by busses for a trip around the far-famed Ten Mile 
Drive, visiting some of the most noted estates, and returning to the dock for a typical 
water front Rhode Island shore dinner at a new restaurant operated by a well known 
Providence caterer. Following the dinner, at which the sports clothes worn on the 
steamer will be in order, the Block Island will carry the passengers back to Providence 
at a leisurely rate in the moonlight, taking in points of interest en route. 

And, believe it or not, the charge for all this will be only $2.50—possibly even 
less! Tickets will be available at the registration desk, and you are strongly advised 
to secure yours on arrival. 


DANCE AND CARD PROGRAM 


On Tuesday evening, June 18, at the Hotel Biltmore, the visitors will be guests 
of the teachers, past and present, of the Rhode Island School for the Deaf. A large 
number of former teachers have married residents of Providence and are now promi- 
nent in the civic and social life of the city. Their continued interest in the School and 
participation in its affairs is a tribute to its management. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


In case you have not made a reservation, you may be interested to know that 
satisfactory inexpensive living quarters ranging from $1.00, inspected by the Com- 
mittee on Accommodations, will be available, and may be secured by writing to the 
Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Raymond E. Howard, of the Rhode Island School. 
More commodious rooms will of course be available at the Biltmore, and reservations 
may be made by writing directly to the hotel. 


BY BOAT FROM NEW YORK 


If you like to travel by boat, you may cruise through inland waters from New 
York to Providence and return aboard a Colonial Line Yankee Flagship, which offers 
“music, dancing, games, good food, comfortable staterooms and good fellowship.” 
A 330-foot, steel-hulled steamer leaves the dock in New York (Pier 11, North River, 
foot of Liberty Street) every evening at 6 o'clock, and the round trip fare is only 
$5.50. Meals and stateroom, if desired, are extra. Further information may be ob- 
tained from the Colonial Line, at the address given. 


PROGRAMS AVAILABLE 


Reprints of the tentative program, published in the April Votta Review, are 
now available on request, at the Volta Bureau, 1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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The Deaf in Finland 


By Anpvers HANSEN 


HOUGH the area of Finland covers 

373,000 square kilometers, the popu- 

lation is but a little less than four mil- 
lion. It consists of two quite different 
races: fifth are of Swedish 
(Scandinavian) stock; and the rest belong 
to the Finno-Ugrian race. The two lan- 
guages are entirely different, which causes 
many difficulties in the national life. It of- 
ten happens that neighbors are unable to 
understand each other. During the recent 
period of evacuation, it often happened that 
an evacuated mother and her children did 
not understand a word of what the people 
under whose roof they stayed said to them. 
They had eventually to use the most primi- 
tive of all languages, natural signs, if no 
bilinguists were present. 

All Finlanders belong to the same Evan- 
gelical Lutheran national church, and the 
whole nation is pious and God-fearing. The 
people are poor, but industrious and well 
instructed. Even before the school law of 
1866, which established elementary schools 
everywhere, the majority could read and 
write. In the far off and scattered farm- 
houses, parents often taught their own chil- 
dren, or itinerant teachers assembled small- 
er groups of children for instruction. We 
now find nice and well equipped school 
houses and well trained teachers even in 
distant districts and hamlets. 

The writer has twice visited various parts 
of Finland, including the countryside. All 
who are interested in the deaf may want 
to know about the education of the deaf 
in Finland, and its organization. The first 
pioneer work was started in 1846, but from 
1892 the state took over the private schools 
for the deaf and reorganized the work from 


less than a 
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the bottom. A very prominent teacher of 
the Borga School for the Deaf, Mr. Walter 
Forsius, became the leader of this branch 
of educational service as well as organizer 
of the schools for the blind and the feeble 
minded. The task was great, but was ac- 
complished admirably. 

Mr. Forsius, who was a personal friend 
of the writer, worked hard during the years. 
He won the estimation and love of the or- 
ganizations in whose interest he fought. 
He died in the summer of 1939. 

For the mental and professional devel- 
opment of the teachers, he persuaded the 
Finnish state to provide well for bursaries 
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for teachers wishing to study in foreign 
schools. 

There are now six schools for the deaf 
in Finland, and since 1934 attendance has 
been compulsory. Since 1892, however, 
practically all deaf children have been well 
instructed, as the schools were free and 
most parents were keen on having their 
deaf children properly taught. The teach- 
ers are well trained, and must have a teach- 
ing certificate or university degree besides 
a year of special training. They are com- 
paratively well paid, and on retirement are 
pensioned with the full amount of their 
salaries. 

The great majority of deaf children are 
orally taught; but those of lower capacity 
are taught by the manual alphabet and 
writing. The very poorly gifted use signs 
in the St. Michel School. The Borga School 
uses Swedish; the others Finnish—Ulea- 
borg, Abo, Knopio, Vaskyla. 

Instruction in handicraft is remarkably 
good in Finland. It seems that Finlanders 
possess a super-dexterity in the use of their 
hands, and great stress is laid on this part 
of education in the schools for the deaf. 
The training schools also lay great stress 
on this branch. It is said that a Finlander 
can construct most of the things he needs 
in his house and on his farm if he has only 
his long knife, an axe, and lumber. The 
women, too, are clever at weaving, sewing 
and knitting. 

The Finlanders are musical, and they 
love singing, preferring solemn songs or 
hymns. 

There is a special school for deaf grad- 
uates of public schools, founded by two 
ladies, and situated in the country. Here 
deaf girls may obtain training of two years’ 
duration, mostly of a practical nature. 

All schools will resume work during the 
coming summer. All instruction was inter- 
rupted from the beginning of October, from 
the universities (one in Helsingfors and 
one in Abo) to the kindergartens. Some 
attempt was made to teach by radio, but 
most of the men teachers were with the 
army and the women doing service as 
Lottar (members of the aid corps). Many 
of the children were evacuated. 
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The war is now ended, but the country 
has suffered terribly. Several towns are in 
ruins and ashes. Hamlets and farms haye 
been burned, and 15,000 men have been 
killed and 140,000 wounded and _invali. 
dated. One-eighth of the entire population, 
nearly 50,000, have been removed from the 
section of the country the Russians have 
taken; and they must fit.d new occupa. 
tions and found new homes. 

Did the Finns lose the war? This js 
questionable, but they could not continue, 
Anyhow, they did not lose their honor, 
They fought more than bravely against an 
enemy overwhelmingly superior in num. 
bers, who presumably lost ten times as 
many men as Finland. Finland has not lost 
its will to live and to prosper in the future, 
Its national slogan is Sisu! (Never give 
up; hold on despite all!) The people know 
what hardship is. They fought a mighty 
foe in snow, storm, darkness and frost, at 
45 degrees centigrade. Their women were 
equally brave; 200,000 of them, all ages, 
entered the aid-corps, the Lottar, and were 
indomitable helpers everywhere, anywhere. 

Here is just one little example of cour- 
age, told by a Danish friend and journal- 
ist, who, with some officers, stayed in a 
hotel in the frequently bombed town, Wi- 
borg. It was entirely devastated and evac: 
uated by all civilians, but when he tried 
to persuade two young servant girls to 
seek refuge in the bomb proof cellar dur- 
ing an air raid, they replied, “Who will 
clean the rooms and make the beds if we 
leave? We have to stick to our work. 
Bombs dropped heavily, and suddenly one 
hit the hotel and damaged it badly. One 
of the maids was burned and her clothes 
were torn, but, Sisu! 

Such a nation cannot be annihilated. 
Like the bird Phoenix, it will rise out of 
the ashes and ruins in which Russian 
bombs have buried it. 

But Finland is still badly’ in need of help 
for its re-birth. It has continually expressed 
deep gratitude for every kind of assistanct 
from other lands, especially that rendered 
from Americans through the ex-President, 


Mr. Hoover. 
Naestved, Denmark, April 3, 1940. 
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A Half Century of Progress in the 
New England Schools* 


IX. The Austine School, Brattleboro, Vermont 


By K. D. SANDERS 


Vermont’s School Opened in 1912 


of a former teacher of the deaf, the 

late Mrs. Clarke C. Fitts, a fund left 
by Colonel William Austine was used to 
found a school for the deaf and the blind. 
A timely appropriation by the Vermont 
legislature made it possible for the trustees 
to enter upon the construction of a school 
building. Later on, the endowment was 
increased by a bequest in the will of Dr. 
Henry D. Holton, the first president of the 
Board of Trustees. 

The school is located a mile from the 
center of the town of Brattleboro on a tract 
of more than two hundred acres of field 
and woodland. The building stands on a 
hillside from which there is an extensive 
and beautiful view up and down the valley 
of the Connecticut River. 

Under the guidance of Miss Helen G. 
Throckmorton, the first principal, the 
school was opened in 1912. The depart- 
ment for the blind was discontinued after 
four years and the blind children in the 
state were sent to the Perkins Institution in 
Watertown, Massachusetts, as had been 
done previously. 

In the department for the deaf, the oral 
method of instruction was used from the 
beginning. The school was fortunate in 


_ "Introduction: In the summer of 1890 there came 
Into existence the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, ‘‘to aid schools 
for the deaf in their efforts to teach speech and speech 
reading.” In 1940 the organization will celebrate its 
fiftieth birthday, its hosts being all of the schools for 
the deaf in New England, especially the one in Provi 
dence, Rhode Island, where the Summer Meeting is to 
be held June 17th to 21st. 

In anticipation of this event, the VouTaA REVIEW 
has invited each of the twelve New England schools, 
in the order of their establishment, to tell of its prog- 
ress, since 1890, in the teaching of speech and lip 
reading; and in those inextricably interwoven subjects, 
language, the use of hearing, and parent education. 

—EDITOR. 


Tats form the interest and influence 


having the benefit of Miss Throckmorton’s 
services during the crucial years of start- 
ing. Her training was obtained at the 
Clarke School in Northampton, where she 
taught for ten years; she taught four years 
at Mt. Airy, Pennsylvania; and was prin- 
cipal of the oral department of the Vir- 
ginia School for the Deaf and Blind. Miss 
Throckmorton gave the Austine School 
eight years of devoted service. The school 
treasures among its early memories, a visit 
made by Dr. and Mrs. Alexander Graham 
Bell, who were guests of honor at the clos- 
ing exercises of the second year. 

Pupils are designated to the school by 
the State Department of Public Welfare 
and their tuition is paid by the state. After 
1914, the state of New Hampshire sent 
some of its deaf children to the school. The 
New Hampshire pupils have averaged about 
one-third of the school enrollment since 
that time. 


Records of Speech and Hearing 


The methods used in teaching language, 
speech and lip-reading follow closely those 
used in other oral schools. A group hear- 
ing aid was purchased eight years ago. This 
was replaced three years ago by a later 
type of machine which has a recording 
mechanism. Samples of each pupil's 
speech are taken twice a year. In this way 
a permanent record of his progress in 
speech can be kept on file. The machine 
can also give a visual indication of the 
volume of sound which is picked up by 
the microphone, which is a great help in 
teaching accent and phrasing. 

Activities which have been found to 
stimulate the use of speech and language 
are encouraged and supported by the 
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school. The older classes are taken to visit 
industrial plants, the post office, the library, 
the hospital and other places of interest. 
These visits are followed by discussions 
which cover a wide variety of topics for the 
purpose of orientating the pupils to the 
life of the community. 


Hobby Clubs and Scout Troops 


Hobby clubs, each under the direction 
of a teacher, have been organized for sev- 
eral years. The suggestions for the types 
of clubs to be organized come from the 
pupils, who select which clubs they will 
join. There is no compulsion about it and 
if a pupil chooses, he need not join any 
of the clubs. The informal atmosphere of 
the hobby clubs is highly conducive to the 
use of speech. 

Scout troops for boys and girls give this 
stimulus as well as being valuable aids in 
character development. Another activity, 
which it would be well to mention, is dra- 
matics. In recent years, it has been the 
custom to give a play as a part of the 
graduation exercises. Aside from the speech 
training involved, the pupils benefit from 
the training which they receive in coopera- 
tion and timing, both essential require- 
ents of smooth performance. 

There has been no specific program of 
parent education at the school up to the 
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Parents are welcome to visit 
the school at any time and are encouraged 
to see the work accomplished in all the 
classes. This year, pamphlets are being 
mailed to all the physicians in the state, to 
school superintendents, welfare agencies, 
school nurses, and other officials, in an 
effort to discover cases of deafness in 
younger children so that their parents may 
be informed of the existence in the state 
of a school for the deaf. Very recently, 
a division of the State Board of Public 
Health has purchased three audiometers 
which are to be used to discover children 
who need special instruction in a school 
for the deaf. The school has offered to 
send constructive advice to the parents of 
small deaf children. These parents will 
also be invited to visit the school and learn 
at first hand how much a school for the 
deaf can accomplish for their children. 


present time. 


Educating the Public 
Lately, there have been numerous re- 
quests from civic-minded organizations for 
speakers on the subject of the education 
of deaf children. Members of the faculty 
have willingly cooperated. These talks 
have resulted in visits to the school by in- 
terested groups who have come from towns 
in both Vermont and New Hampshire to 

observe the schoolroom activities. 








THE SCHOOL STANDS AT THE TOP OF A HILL, WITH A FINE VIEW OF 
THE CONNECTICUT RIVER 
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The New York Association of Teachers 
of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


By Cuartes W. Watson 


Founding the Association 


REATER New York City has a 
? population of 7,434,346. Its ma- 

jor administrative and _ political 
divisions, called boroughs, number five— 
Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, and 
Richmond. Immediately adjoining New 
York City are cities, towns, and villages. 
Among the neighboring cities is Yonkers, 
with a total population of 520,947. There 
are no published figures showing the deaf 
population of Greater New York City. 
Probably no exact figures are available. 
But according to the World Almanac, there 
are approximately 465 deaf persons per one 
million people in the United States. Using 
this proportion, computation would indi- 
cate 3,820 deaf people in the area of Great- 
er New York City. 

There had long been a feeling on the 
part of numerous teachers of the deaf in the 
area of New York City, that more satis- 
factory work might be done if teachers in 
this vicinity might get to know one another 
and consequently could be more apprecia- 
tive of one another’s problems. With this 
thought in mind, in June 1937, a letter 
suggesting a dinner meeting to discuss the 
possibility and wisdom of forming an asso- 
ciation of teachers of the deaf was sent to 
each teacher of the Lexington School for 
the Deaf, the New York School for the 
Deaf, St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf, 
P. S. 47 (Public Day School for the Deaf), 
and the Wright Oral School. The idea 
met with great enthusiasm and a committee 
was appointed to draw up a constitution 
embodying the objectives of such an Asso- 
ciation. 

Adopting a Constitution 


In the autumn of 1937, the proposed 
Constitution was presented to faculties of 
the various schools and was approved by 


them. It was agreed that the formal title 
of the organization should be, “The New 
York Association of the Teachers of the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing.” The first 
meeting was held November 9, 1937, at 
which time the Constitution was adopted, 
Addresses were made by: Dr. Harris Tay. 
lor, State Supervisor of the Education of 
the Deaf and the Blind; Victor O. Skyberg, 
Superintendent of the New York School 
for the Deaf; Clarence D. O’Connor, Su- 
perintendent of the Lexington School for 
the Deaf; Harriet McLaughlin, then Acting- 
Principal of P. S. 47; and Matie Winston, 
Principal of the Wright Oral School. 
The keynote of the addresses was “co- 
operation.” Each speaker emphasized the 
importance and vital need of a corporate 
unity of teachers of the deaf to enable 
them to exchange ideas and discuss the 
problems characteristic of their work. They 
hoped in this way to accelerate the progress 
of the deaf child in his admirable effort to 
approach the socio-economic status of his 
hearing companions. Dr. Taylor remarked 
that geographically such an organization is 
particularly beneficial, since one-tenth of 
all the teachers of the deaf throughout the 
United States are concentrated in the New 


York Area. 
Objectives of the Association 


The objects of the Association are: 

First, to secure the harmonious union under 
one group of all persons actively engaged in teach- 
ing the deaf and hard-of-hearing children in the 
metropolitan area. 

Second, to protect and advance the interests of 
the members of the association and to stimulate 
professional growth. 

Third, to develop and promote uniform stand: 
ards of grading for the teaching of deaf children 
in the metropolitan area. 

Fourth, to foster a clearer understanding and 
closer relationship between members of the asso 
ciation and the public-school authorities, parents 
and legislative bodies. 
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Fifth, to encourage the education of the deaf 
on the broadest, most advanced and practical lines 
through newspapers, radio, lectures, and the pub- 
lication of reports, theses and other writings. 

Sixth, to work in conjunction with similar na- 
tional, state and regional associations. 


The First Year’s Program 


In the first year of its existence, the Asso- 
ciation was favored in being able to pre- 
sent to its members two speakers of distinc- 
tion. They were Dr. Elizabeth D. Mc- 
Dowell and Dr. Rudolf Pintner, both of the 
faculty of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. McDowell chose as her topic 
“Readiness for Speaking”; and Dr. Pintner 
spoke on “Twenty-five Years’ Work in the 
Psychology of Auditory Handicaps.” Both 
of these addresses were as stimulating and 
enlightening as their animated titles would 
suggest. Enthusiasm in these two impor- 
tant aspects of the education of the deaf 
was re-kindled because of the worthy con- 
tributions made by Dr. McDowell and Dr. 
Pintner. 

Miss Estelle E. 
Secretary of the New York League for the 
Hard-of-Hearing, kindly consented to be 
the first speaker for the year 1938-39. Miss 
Samuelson discussed the workings and ob- 
jectives of the Temporary State Commission 
to Examine, Report Upon, and Recommend 
Measures to Improve Facilities for Care of 
Hard of Hearing and Deaf Children and 
Children Liable to Become Deaf. Miss 
Samuelson was appointed by Gov. Lehman 
to serve on this committee and because of 
her knowledge of the workings of this 
group, she was well able to present a splen- 
did overview of its findings. 


The Subnormal Deaf Child 


It was with the greatest pleasure that the 
executive committee of the Association an- 
nounced the next speaker who was to ap- 
pear before its members. He was Mr. Jo- 
seph J. Endres, Chief, Physically Handi- 
capped Children’s Bureau, State Depart- 
ment of Education. In presenting his thesis 
Mr. Endres said that a most troublesome 
part of the program of the education of the 
deaf is making provision for the mentally 


Samuelson, Executive 
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defective deaf child. He remarked that 
there is not enough thought given to the 
particular needs of typical children. One 
momentous question that must be settled 
is, “Whose job is it to undertake the care 
and training of the dually handicapped 
child?” He stressed the necessity of work- 
ing out better mental hygiene programs. 
The lack of adjustment in adult life can 
very often be traced to lack of adequate 
mental hygiene projects worked out for 
children in the schools. 


Discussion of Teacher Certification 


Perhaps there is no more persistent or 
tantalizing issue to be faced by teachers 
and administrators of schools for the deaf 
than that of teacher certification and tenure 
of office. With this in mind, the executive 
committee asked Dr. Herman Cooper, in 
charge of Teacher Certification in the State 
of New York, to give them the benefit of his 
experience along this line. . He said that 
the teachers whom he was addressing were 
entitled to tenure of office and since admin- 
istrators of the schools had stepped up re- 
quirements for teachers, they should like- 
wise be willing to meet these same require- 
ments themselves. 


The Parents Become Interested 


Because of the vast amount of pressing 
work still to be accomplished by the Tem- 
porary State Commission Studying Facil- 
ities for the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing, 
ending April, 1939, it was decided to con- 
tinue this investigation into 1940. In order 
to keep abreast of new findings and objec- 
tives, The New York Association of the 
Teachers of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
asked Senator Cligord C. Hastings, Chair- 
man of the Committee, to appear before 
its members on January 19, 1940. The 
Senator gave a resume of the Commission’s 
activities. The parents of many deaf chil- 
dren expressed a desire to attend this meet- 
ing and their interest and enthusiasm in 
problems concerning the deaf were evi- 
denced by their keen questioning of Senator 
Hastings. 


(Continued on page 310) 
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Problems Involved in Sex Education 
In Residential Schools for the Deaf 


By STANFORD C. BLIsH 


Ill. The Organization of Sex Education in the School 


EX factors are present in so many so- 

cial activities that sex education as 

given by the school should not be 
thought of as an isolated course of study. 
This would formalize it beyond all possibil- 
ity of practical application to life situations. 
Rather, it should consist of a graded pro- 
gram of instruction and guidance by de- 
veloping the many natural situations involv- 
ing sex factors which arise throughout the 
general educational program. 

Regardless of how informal actual sex 
instruction may be in any given instance, 
it cannot be really successful unless the pro- 
gram of the school is carefully organized. 
Such organization is necessary to gain the 
cooperation of teachers and supervisors, to 
make clear the objectives which are to be 
worked for, to coordinate the work so as 
to prevent both overlapping of effort and 
oversight of important details, and to evalu- 
ate the results of the program. 

In a school for the deaf, a program of 
sex education would normally be initiated 
and guided by the principal. Since it is not 
to be a formal course, the best plan would 
seem to be “a program of instruction cov- 
ering every department in the school work, 
coordinated by periodic meetings of a com- 
mittee drawn from all departments.”! A 
description of committee organization 
which is adaptable to the requirements of 
schools for the deaf has been given by Dr. 
Gruenberg.” 

The committee should be composed of 
teachers selected on the basis of character, 


1Smith, H. W., ‘Sex Instruction in Public Schools-— 
III,” Publication No. 971, Ame:ican Social Hygiene 
Association, New York, 1936, p. 10. 

2Gruenberg, Benjamin C. (editor), High Schools 
and Sex Education, United States Public Service, 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1922, pp. 
20-21 


judgment and temperament. If possible it 
should include the teachers-in-charge, the 
teachers of science, history, English and 
physical education, and the school nurse 
and doctor. In the case of qualified super- 
visors and matrons, the principal should 
explain to them, individually, the oppor- 
tunities and methods of approach. 


Analyze the Needs of the Children 


When the committee of teachers has been 
selected, the principal should explain the 
situation and impress upon the members 
the importance of the proposed program 
and the care with which it must be under- 
taken. Under his guidance they should 
study the problems involved. These would 
include an analysis of the needs of the chil- 
dren at the different age levels, the objec- 
tives to be worked for, and the methods 
to be used. One of the chief objectives of 
the first two or three meetings should be to 
instill in the teachers a tactful and scientific 
attitude toward the problems of sex. 

After this preliminary study, the com- 
mittee members should study the opportu- 
nities for introducing educational material 
regarding sex into their respective courses, 
and on the basis of their study and confer- 
ences, undertake to assimilate such material 
into their own classes. When the program 
has been started, the procedure and results 
should be checked at regular intervals. The 
careful experimental attitude should be 
maintained always. After each conference, 
methods should be modified in the light of 
experience. 

A summary of the contributions which 
various departments of the school can make 
toward sex education will give a more com- 
plete picture of the way in which the pro- 
gram can be organized. 
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Early School Years 

The need for direct sex instruction in 
classes should not arise during the early 
school years of the child.* Most of the in- 
struction during this period should be indi- 
vidually given by parents or teachers, and 
should aim to satisfy the child’s natural 
curiosity, articulate or inarticulate, about 
In schools for the deaf the 
early school years of a child are taken up 
largely with the task of building up an ex- 
periential background which hearing chil- 
dren have acquired during their pre-school 
\ Similarly, the sex education pro- 
gram during these early years of the deaf 
child’s life should give a background of ex- 
perience upon which to base the more spe- 
cific sex instruction to be given later. 

A certain portion of this background 
must be given in the home. For example, 
it is during early childhood, before the 
child has acquired an emotional reaction 
to sex, that the child should learn through 
direct experience the physical differences 
between boys and girls and between chil- 
dren and adults. Such experience can be 
gained only in the intimacy of the home. 

Other aspects of early training within 
the scope of sex education may properly 
Such are 
the games, physical training and personal 
hygiene training which form the basic hab- 
its of health and physical fitness. An im- 
portant part of early training should be 
nature-study. In most schools it should be 
practical to organize class projects in simple 
gardening and animal raising. Writing of 
the Bronxville, New York, schools, Beatty* 
says: 


living things. 


vears. 


form a part of class instruction. 


In the elementary school we built an animal 
cage and provided indoor shelters within the 
building in which we began to raise rabbits, 
guinea pigs, pigeons, and chickens. At different 
times in the last few years, we have had white 
rats, white mice, raccoons, canary birds, silk 
worms, insects of all kinds, tropical fish, and 
frogs, living and reproducing in the various school 
rooms. From the nursery school throughout the 
grades and high school, the functions of sex are 


®Bigelow, M. A., Sex Education, American Social 
Hygiene Association, New York, 1936, p. 137 


‘Beatty, W. W., “Sex Instruction in Public Schools 
—I,” Publication No. 971, American Social Hygiene 
Association, New York, 1936, p. 6. 
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discussed frankly, clearly, and without embar- 
rassment whenever the need to do so arises. 

The experience and knowledge acquired 
as a result of such nature-study in early 
years is essential to the formation of desir- 
able attitudes toward sex in human life in 
later years. 

Specialized courses, such as science, so- 
cial studies, and English, which come in 
the later years of the school program, can 
each contribute to the sex education of the 
deaf child, building upon the foundation 
of general information gained during child- 


hood. 


Science Courses Offer Opportunity 

Schools will differ in the organization of 
Frequently all instruction 
in science will be concentrated into one 
Regardless of the 
organization, the courses of physiology, hy- 


science courses. 
general science course. 


giene, biology or general science offer an 
opportunity to teach the biological basis 
of sex factually, scientifically, and unobtru- 
sively, as a natural part of the many new 
and interesting scientific facts taught the 
children. Continuing the early nature study 
which has been recommended, biological 
instruction concerning sex may well begin 
with a study of flowers. Reproduction 
should be studied as only one of several 
functions of plants. As a result of such 
study the deaf child should acquire with- 
out emotional bias a simple but accurate 
vocabulary which later can be applied to 
human reproduction. The study should 
progress from plant life to simple animal 
life, to mammals, and so to the functions of 
human life. Although the scientific mate- 
rial within the comprehension of most deaf 
children in early adolescence must be ele- 
mentary, the basic biological facts of sex 
are not difficult to understand, and with 
careful preparation and teaching, the child 
should acquire an objective comprehension 
of the necessary facts. 


Social Studies Include Sex Education 


Concerning the relation of the social 
studies to sex education, Gruenberg® says: 


The social studies inevitably touch upon sex 





°Op. cit., p. GA, 
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relations, sex attitudes and sex standards. 

This does not mean that teachers of history or 
civics are to give instruction as to the facts of 
sex, it means that they must take for granted a 
certain amount of knowledge of these facts, and 
deal with their implications in social life and 
adjustment. The wise teacher injects a large 
measure of social teaching with respect to sex 
without ever turning aside from the major topics 
of which the course is made up, without ever 
making sex appear too conspicuously as the cen- 
ter of interest, without even embarrassing the 
frank curiosity of the students. 

Among the topics relating to sex educa- 
tion which may be considered in the social 
studies are:® the common interest and ideals 
that bind together the members of the com- 
munity, including the home, the school, the 
neighborhood, the class, the club, the town, 
the State, the profession or trade, the Na- 
tion, etc.; community provisions for recrea- 
tion; the function of the home and its posi- 
tion in various societies throughout his- 
tory; the status of women in the historical 
periods studied, with the corresponding 
effect upon the homes; the ideals of knight- 
hood and chivalry; and the changing stand- 
ards of conduct throughout history. 


English Courses Contribute 


The English courses in schools for the 
deaf are apt to be crowded with the special- 
ized study of language necessitated by the 
handicap of the children. 
far as an introduction to literature is given 
in the English course, a contribution to sex 
education may be made, for literature is 
preeminently a study of human life and 
relations. Of course, many masterpieces of 
literature and unusually abstract discus- 
sions of ideals are beyond the capacity of 
adolescent deaf children. There are many 
books which will be found suitable, how- 
ever. For example, one English class re- 
cently studied the Tale of Two Cities just 
prior to being taken to see the motion pic- 
ture of the same story. This story, in which 
Sidney Carton pays the supreme price of 
an unselfish love, made a profound im- 
pression upon these children. Numerous 
similar opportunities exist. 

Teachers of physical education have spe- 


However. in so 





*Beatty, pp. 65-70. 
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cial opportunities for bringing help in the 
field of sex education. Every child in the 
school comes under the direction of the 
physical director. Because of the informal 
nature of the work, such a teacher is more 
favorably placed than most for gaining the 
confidence of the pupils. The close and 
informal contacts in athletics and locker 
rooms offer opportunities to discover prob- 
lems of the group as a whole as well as of 
individual children, and to give helpful 
guidance in such health matters as public 
towels, drinking cups, toilets, and change 
of clothing. Although the responsibility 
for instruction in the biological aspect of 
sex rests upon other members of the faculty, 
the teacher of physical education frequently 
will find occasion to bring to the pupil 
helpful ideas on the facts of reproduction, 
technical names of parts and functions and 
changes during adolescence. 


Variety of Social Experience Desirable 


In addition to the many situations which 
arise during the regular school work, there 
are other occasions which can be turned 
to good account in sex education. Social 
intercourse between the sexes is important 
if desirable attitudes and sound habits of 
conduct are to be established. Consequent- 
ly. in a school for the deaf, there should 
not be a continuous rigid segregation of 
the sexes during periods of social activity. 
Many adolescent deaf children enjoy dane- 
ing. It would greatly facilitate the develop- 
ment of a normal social sense in deaf chil- 
dren if the school would undertake to or- 
ganize, under proper supervision, social 
gatherings at which boys and girls could 
meet for dancing and games, as do hearing 
boys and girls. Similar results could be 
obtained through the organization of a 
hobby club. Nature study, collecting of 
various kinds and photography, are a few 
of the activities which boys and girls could 
carry on profitably in supervised mixed 
groups. 

In schools which maintain a_ nursery 
school, there should be an opportunity for 
occasional observation of these young chil- 
dren by the older children. Such an ob- 
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servation of young children, the pregnancy 
of a married teacher, or the arrival of a new 
brother or sister of one of the pupils, all 
should be considered excellent illustrations 
of, or starting points for, a discussion of 
the development of human life. 

The importance of sex education which 
has been stressed, must not be allowed to 
obscure the all-important fact that the sub- 
ject of sex in the school program should 
not appear conspicuous to the children. It 
should be taught by the teachers and ac- 
cepted by the children as a normal and un- 
spectacular part of the educational process. 

The procedure which has been outlined 
must be adapted to meet the particular con- 
ditions of individual schools. The success 
of any form of organization will depend 
upon the ability of the teachers and their 
sympathetic understanding of the aims of 
sex education. 


A Short Bibliography of Sex Education 
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DISCUSSION BY E. R. ABERNATHY 


Mr. Blish’s articles deal with a phase 
of education that is of pressing importance 


59 pages. 


and certainly one that has not been de- 
veloped to a practical optimum in our 
schools. And from a practical standpoint 
sex education must be a function of our 
schools. Mr. Blish’s belief that a certain 
portion of sex education “must be given 
in the home” is but a cry in the wilder- 
Neglected under normal circum- 
stances, such instruction dwindles in the 
case of deaf children and vanishes when 
these children come from hearing homes. 
Because of their isolation, deaf children 
need this education even more than hear- 
It is clearly a school prob- 
lem and one in which our residential 
schools should make use of the advantage 


ness. 


ing children. 


of a fuller opportunity. 

Frequently sex instruction comes too 
late to be of practical value in the estab- 
lishment of thought or action patterns. To 
sit down with a youngster of fifteen and 
set forth the “facts of life’ may confirm 
suspicions, buf emotionally—and often fac- 
tually—does little for the child. Little hear- 
ing children very early begin asking ques- 
tions such as, “Who made me?” or, “Where 
did I come from?” Don’t the younger deaf 
children in our schools wonder about such 
things even though they cannot adequately 
express their questions? At least we ought 
to assume such questions and provide situ- 
ations that lead to a healthy understanding 
of sex. The article suggests approaching 
this through the study of reproduction in 
plants, then animals, and later, man. These 
are practical and sound suggestions. Too 
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often adolescent children, particularly girls, 
are told about the flowers and the bees 
and the whole problem is dropped right 
there. It does not satisfy their curiosity, 
nor answer their questions; it is merely an 
unrelated phenomenon. In general, sex in- 
struction is, to borrow Lloyd George’s 
phraseology, either too late or too little or 
both. 

Considerable information can be given 
children at an age when their emotional 
reactions are not very great. Some of this 
may be beyond the level of maturity or un- 
Later on when these same 
explanations must again be made, the child 


derstanding. 


understands them better, and recognizing 
that he has heard these explanations be- 
fore, accepts them with less emotional re- 
action than he would otherwise. 

One other point that might be given 
more emphasis is the: need of individual 
instruction. To cite an example: there are 
in our school boys and girls whose mental 
abilities are such that they will never ac- 
quire sufficient language to understand 
available printed material on sex educa- 
tion, nor will they understand many sex 
explanations that are easily understood by 
the average deaf child. Better instruction 
and more careful guidance would probably 
result in and fewer 
wrecked lives among the mentally back- 
ward adults. 


less promiscuity 


Mr. Blish’s observation that sex factors 
are present in so many social activities 
that sex education should not be thought 
of as an isolated course of study, is a point 
well made. Almost every department of a 
school has the opportunity of doing some- 
thing helpful. Classroom teachers, ma- 
trons, supervisors, nurses, teachers of spe- 
cial subjects such as physical education and 
home economics, faculty advisors to pu- 
pil groups such as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
and social clubs among the older pupils— 
all of these have frequent opportunities. 
While most of these opportunities grow out 
of a planned program or even from every- 
day relationships, occasionally a special 
event will provide a valuable source. Re- 
cently several of our older girls attended 
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a nuptial high mass at which one of their 
girl friends was married. Random events 
of this sort are of value if properly utilized, 
However, Mr. Blish’s fascinating suggestion 
of observing a married pregnant teacher 
will probably not meet with any great favor, 
particularly among such individuals. 

The idea of more social activities that 
involve both boys and girls is excellent. In 
the presence of girls many adolescent boys 
are as distant and wary as mountain goats, 
and the girls feel gauche. Through social 
contacts these relations become more nor- 
mal. 


Mr. Blish has done a fine piece of work 
and we are indebted to him for its presen. 
tation and the bibliography he has in. 
cluded. The articles have been read by 
several members of our staff, a number of 
whom have commented on them and made 
pertinent observations. There are several 
suggestions in these articles that are sure 
to be of value to people in the field. 


DISCUSSION BY J. A. RANEY 


Mr. Blish should be commended upon 
the thorough manner in which he has 
dealt with the problem of Sex Education 
in Residential Schools for the Deaf. It has 
been only within the last few years that 
our more progressive public schools have 
taken an active interest in this problem. 
We are all familiar with the present-day 
drive being sponsored by medical societies 
‘and public health organizations, a drive in 
which the general public is being educated 
on many phases of this same problem 
through the medium of newspapers, pamph- 
lets, magazines, and motion pictures. How: 
ever, the logical place for such a program 
is in the school and the procedure of that 
program, as set up by Mr. Blish, appears 
entirely logical. 

It is a fact that residential schools have 
always recognized the necessity for sex 
education. In any school of this type. 
where the school is also the home, it is 
only natural that problems of sex arise: 
and it is likewise only natural that all 
such problems be dealt with when they do 

(Continued on page 310) 
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THE APPLE TREE 


The best tree out of doors to me 

Is our old friendly apple tree. 

In winter it lifts its brown arms high, 
To show the sunset in the sky. 


It brings the first glad proof of spring, 
When robins fly to boughs and sing; 
And later pink-white blooms come out 
And send rare perfume all about. 


It spreads a cool green roof in May, 
And on the grass beneath, we play, 
And watch the birds, and try to count all 
The apples the tree will give next fall. 


DeaR READER (OR GLANCER ATTER) : 
| i you are in a school that takes es- 


pecial pains to celebrate May Day. 
whether yours can be at the beginning 
of the month or must be postponed till the 
end, on account of climate. 
Robert Herrick had the right idea: 
“Can such delights be in the street 
And open fields, and we not see’t? 


Sin no more, as we have done, by staying. 
Come, let’s go a-Maying.” 

Every year I am surprised by the wild 
delight with which even our tiniest deaf 
children greet the first birds, the first green 
leaves. From then on 
their enthusiasm grows 
by hours. When we 
teachers try to enter 
school. mornings, 
leave at night, we are 
pulled aside by mobs 
of little spring wor- 
shipers to see the new 
nest in the bush near 


ote ¢ @ 


or 





the fire-escape, or the Judas tree begin- 
ning to bloom, or the baby rabbit that 
Billy has saved from a dog, and will return 
to its mother, as soon as we all have a 
chance to admire it. 

Each spring the chil- 
dren who have a chance 
to watch spring com- 
ing. get lessons that we 
could never rival in 
the schoolroom. A big 
celebration that will 
include the whole 
school family is a fine 4° 
climax. 





=. 
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It does not need to be a finished perform- 
ance. May Poles are just as charming when 
a few children get tangled up. (In fact 
we've seldom seen a children’s May Pole 
dance in which the dancers didn’t get tan- 
gled.) 

Little girls who have learned folk dances 
in the gym can do them outdoors. Boy 
Scouts can parade around in uniforms and 
show their feats of skill. Girl Scouts can 
show their games. 

The youngest children can make May 
baskets (paper cornucopias with ribbon 
handles, filled with flowers, look beautiful) 
and present them to the school officials. 

Let the older pupils work out their own 
part of the festival. Tell them how the 
coming of spring has been celebrated from 
the days of the old Roman flower festivals, 
when people had flower decked processions. 

Help them find out about the May Day of 
the Celts, and how the Greeks worshiped 
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Persephone and Demeter in May Day fes- 
tivals. 

Tell them how in the reign of Henry VIII 
the whole Corporation of London went out 
to meet the May, how the king and queen 
joined in the procession and the games. 
People danced all day, and had a May 
Queen, and hung hawthorne branches over 
the doors. Tell the pupils it was a time of 
happiness, and celebrations, and they will 
want to celebrate, too. 

Stevenson said, “We make much of any 
holiday of our own appointment, and prac- 
tically nothing of this one, set aside by 
Nature herself as a time to rejoice.” 

Of course, a rainy day may postpone 
things, but do try to have this one festival 
outdoors. 

Good books to consult in the public li- 
brary are: 

Festival Book—J. E. Lincoln 

May Day Celebration—Elizabeth Burchenal 


Plays for Children—A. I. Hazeltine 
Maypole Morning—Harold Brighouse 


Arithmetic 


Not long ago some of us had an oppor- 
tunity to hear arithmetic experts hold forth 
concerning valid learning approaches. 

One of the speakers, Dr. W. A. Brownell, 
of Duke University, urged that more atten- 
tion be paid to teaching pupils the real 
meaning of the arithmetic processes, as 
well as their significance. He told us that 
increasing the drill work, alone, can give 
neither meaning or significance. Drill gives 
increased facility in using the arithmetic 
processes, but it cannot be depended on to 
make the children intelligent. 

Nor is it enough, according to Dr. 
Brownell, to rely entirely on social situa- 
tions to teach arithmetic. Socializing arith- 
metic has helped greatly to increase the 
pupils’ understanding of its significance. 
As children see how number serves they 
get an eagerness to learn more. To use 
the incidental experience of the children, 
from their first days in school, is very im- 
portant. But this is not enough. 

To teach arithmetic as a system of mathe- 
matics, unrelated to other subjects, is also 
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a mistake, Dr. Brownell believes. He says 
that the best part of all three methods js 
included in a modern conception of arith. 
metic. All necessary drill work, plenty of 
social experiences, and more attention to 
the mathematics involved, more emphasis 
on the meanings of the processes—this 
should be the concern of every teacher of 
arithmetic today. 

Dr. Thomas Durell, Superintendent of 
Schools of Cape May County, N. J., gave 
concrete examples. He said that in every 
primary room where number work was 
begun there should be two number charts, 
the first one built up with concrete objects, 
the second with the abstract numbers al- 
ways before the children. There should 
be questions like: “What number comes 
before —?” “What number comes after 
—?” “Which is the largest number?” 
“Show me the smallest number,” etc. He 
advised writing series of numbers, with 
one number left out, the children to supply 
the missing numbers. 

When the children learn to “carry,” they 
should know that they are carrying ten, 
though they write only one in the next col- 
umn. He suggested more of these ques- 
tions: “Why do we add?” “Why do we 
subtract?” “How much will all these things 
cost?” “How much did we lose?” “How 
much is left?” “How much must be added 
to—cents to make—cents?”’ etc. 

Place value is very important and should 
not be slighted. In such a number as 808, 
“The first 8 has how many times the value 
of the second 8?” Other suggestive ques- 
tions might include, “What decimal is 10 
times—?” “How many hundreds in twen- 
ty-five thousand?” etc. 

When he attacks problems the child must 
be able to translate the language of the 
problem into the meaning of the process. 
“What do you want to find out?” “Which 
process will help you to find out?” etc. In 
the opinion of both Dr. Brownell and Dr. 
Durell the pupils cannot master the arith- 
metic processes until they know their mean- 
ings. 

As teachers of deaf and partly deaf chil- 
dren, we agreed that heretofore we had 
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thought insufficient drill largely responsible 
for a deaf child’s failure in arithmetic. So 
many times we had had pupils who had 
been allowed to go ahead with hearing 
children before they had mastered their 
addition or subtraction combinations, or 
tables; children who had counted on their 
fingers. 

Had we given enough time to helping the 
children understand why they were dividing 
or multiplying? It takes a great deal more 
labor on the part of the teacher (as well as 
the pupil) for a deaf child to get the neces- 
sary language. But we had field for 
thought. And we all solemnly swore that 
the next time a deaf child brought us a 
problem and inquired cheerfully, “Add or 
subtract?” we would not tell him. 


Pages in a Teacher’s Notebook 


The longer I stay in this profession, the 
more I am impressed with the camaraderie 
of teachers—all teachers. One day last 
week I went with a 
friend to a big con- 
vention for teachers 
of hearing children. 
There were demon- 
strations which I 
knew would be val- 
uable. My friend de- 
cided to go to another meeting when I 
chose to see the demonstrations, and I en- 
tered the big hall alone, and late. 

A teacher whose class had given the first 
demonstration lesson was coming out on 
the street with her flock. They were roar- 
ing and whooping, and she turned to me 
smiling, “Excuse our noise. We’re all so 
very thankful it’s all over!” 

Later, in another meeting, a dense throng 
was listening breathless to the words of a 
famous educator, when a lady in front of 
me began to cough. She tried to stop—her 
strangling efforts were pitiful—but she ap- 
peared to be choking. Suddenly the wom- 
an beside me opened her purse, extracted 
from it a box of cough drops, and pushed 
it into the hands of the sufferer in front, 
who accepted it with a look of fervent 
gratitude. 
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An hour later, I was trying to find the 
meeting in which my friend had promised 
to hold a seat for me. I found the right 
building, but it was a vast place, and as I 
wandered up one corridor and down an- 
other, looking for the right sign on the 
right door, and consulting my book of di- 
rections futilely, I was soon surrounded by 
other searchers-for-meetings, strangers to 
me and strangers to one another. But we 
all consulted happily, and they begged a 
look at the directions. Then some one in 
the know came along, and he told each of 
us exactly where to go for his particular 
meeting. We said good-bye to one another 
and went our ways. Probably we will 
never see one another again. But what fun 
we had had together for a few minutes! 


Conscience 


This morning Hurlbert was even more 
trying than usual. He had to go out and 
wash his glasses, though 
he is continually re- 
minded to have clean 
glasses when he comes 
to school. Then he shoved 
out one arm carelessly 
and knocked a box of 
crayons off the next 
desk and broke most of 
them. He didn’t come or 
even look up when all the rest of the chil- 
dren were obeying the summons for fire 
drill, and I had to rush to the far corner of 
the room and grab him. He was discovered 
drawing instead of doing his arithmetic, 
and so had to do arithmetic by himself 
when the other children were beginning on 
the new reading books. 

Then everybody went to the blackboard 
to write statements about something or 
other in the past or future, and I looked 
at Hurlbert’s, and pangs of self reproach 
went through me: “Last summer I[ was 
happy at home.” 


Speech Habits 

One of the most difficult tasks of the 
teacher of deaf or partly deaf children is to 
catch speech errors before they become 
chronic. Words a deaf child has once 
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learned to mispronounce are a big prob- 
I try to listen with both ears all the 
time, yet today I discovered Helen was 
saying “doo-oor,” instead of “dore,” which 
is what we say. How long has Helen been 
saying “doo-oor,” and getting away with 
it? Why haven't I detected it? 


lem. 


Etiquette Point 

Tessa had a party over in the house at 
supper time, a birthday party with a big 
cake and ice cream and trimmings. She 
invited ten girls, among them Nancy. 
Nancy’s birthday is tomorrow, and today 
Nancy informed me calmly that she was 
not going to invite Tessa to her party, be- 
cause there were too many girls. In other 
words there were ten girls she'd rather have 
than Tessa, and the housemother allows 
her to have just ten. Nancy promised Tessa 
graciously to save a piece of cake for her. 
But as children—especially deaf children— 
are too inclined to ignore social responsi- 
bilities, I tried to show Nancy she is under 
obligation to Tessa, since Tessa had her 
at her party. 

Nancy was interested but not convinced. 
I explained that there were social laws (I 
called them party laws) just as there are 
laws about traffic lights and fire drills. 
Knowing Tessa’s mother and Nancy’s 
mother are friends, I told Nancy that her 
mother would expect her to obey the so- 
cial rule that required people to entertain 
those who had entertained them. I don’t 
know yet whether Nancy’s seeming sub- 
mission will carry over till supper time to- 
morrow or not. I'll find out later. But 
dear help Nancy if she doesn’t have Tessa 
at her party, for the other children took 
it all very seriously, and they will surely 
tell on her. 
Rainy Day 

Today it was pouring, and_ teacher 
donned an old (though neat enough) win- 
ter dress, and her stockings were splashed 
with rain when she got to school, and 
there was a big blue mark where the tops 
of the galoshes had stopped, and a scratch 
on one shoe from the galosh zipper, which 
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had too hard service last winter, and got 
balky. 

As school began there was the usual 
“conversation.” each child volunteering a 
statement about some other child. Today it 
took the form of compliments: “Tommy 
has on a pretty blue tie.” “Myrtle has on a 
new blue dress. I like it,” ete. At last it 
was Bobby’s turn. Bobby is my pal. He 
always talks about me. He looked me over 
sadly. He couldn’t say my dress was pretty, 
nor could he speak a good word for my 
stockings or shoes. I hadn’t even “beads” 
to brag about. 

“Miss X— has a pretty face,” Bobby 
announced, at last. 

I waited for contradiction from some- 
body, as this statement was more kind than 
true, but the children let it pass. 

Who will get the extra cooky that is left 
in the box after it is passed around to- 
day? You tell me! 


Dorcas 


Dorcas is a new girl, “lent” to me for 
a few days, till the principal can decide 
what to do about her. 

Dorcas is twelve, born deaf, and has 
never had a day’s proper instruction. She 
lived on a farm off in the wilds of this 
state somewhere, and as her mother just 
couldn’t make up her mind to send Dorcas 
off to a far-away school— “She was my 
only child, and I tried to teach her at 
htome, and she went to the country school 
a mile from the house—you see yourself 
she writes very nicely—” 

Every experienced teacher has heard 
this tale many times, but when I heard it 
today I saw red. Dorcas just sits. She 
can copy writing as we would try to draw 
a flower, but it means nothing to her. She 
tries to talk, and makes horrid squeaky 
noises. Nothing even intelligible! And 
she has taught herself so many facial con- 
tortions that her speech teacher will have 
a hard time helping her. Meanwhile, all 
the language and lip reading and arith- 
metic that the other children her age were 
learning has slipped by Dorcas. 

No matter how bright she may be, no 
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matter how fast she learns, Dorcas has six 
or seven years’ work ahead of her before 
she even catches up with the deaf children 
her own age. All this inflicted on her by 
a doting mother, who couldn't bear to be 
separated from her only child. 

If she were big and ugly and awkward, 
or ill tempered, maybe I wouldn’t mind so 
much, but she is such a sweet little girl, 
good as gold, and her big brown eyes look 
at me so sadly! 

As one of the other children told me, 
“Dorcas do not know about school!” 


Why Not Glorify It? 
We suggest a little glamour in the pub- 
licity for our forthcoming Summer Meet- 
ing, in the movie mode. 


l. 


Coming Soon to This Summer Meeting 


Dr. J. H. B. 
The speaker you cannot afford to miss 
Listen and you can’t help learning. 
Wise, witty, tolerant, and thoroughly 
acquainted with all your teaching prob- 
lems, Dr. J. H. B——— is 
The Speaker for Your Whole School Family 
- 
FREE, to All Association Members, the Ideas 
It Took Twenty Years to Acquire 
You wanted Miss C— to demonstrate 
at your last Summer Meeting, but she re- 
fused. 
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Now at last we have persuaded her to 
demonstrate. 

Most expert of speech experts, Miss C— 
has labored many years to teach speech 
better. 

And She Does Teach Speech Better 


She will show you how. 
FREE! 


News of the World of the Deaf 


Best Features in This Specialized Field 
Brought to You 
From Everyhere 
By Your Summer Meeting 


4. 

The Slow Little Lip Reader 

A Jane K. B—— Specialty 
Diagrams by S. T. W—— 

Pictures by M. J. T—— 

Methods by Jane K. B—— 

(This method would be awarded the Grand 
Prize if there were any prizes for good 
methods) 


For Your School Desk 


Three very interesting little books are on 
my desk, “Your Speech,” by David Pow- 


ers, of Queens College, and Susanne Mar- 


(Continued on page 309) 





TWO JAPANESE FORMS 


By Harris TAYLOR 


THe HokKt The Trailing Arbutus 
The passionate sun 
In frenzy removed snowdrifts 
And kissed you to life. 

THe TANKA 


The Indian Pipe 


Jack-in-the-pulpit, 

Do you see the ghostly pipe? 
Beneath the damp leaves 

I can see an Indian wraith 
Smoking with the Great Spirit. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


The following letters are excerpts from the “roundabouts” of the Volta Bureau’s Correspondence 


Club for Parents. 
in widely separated parts of the United States. 


This club was started late in 1933, with one group of mothers and fathers, 
There are now nine groups, of from seven to nine 


members each. The letters circulate continuously, coming back to the Volta Bureau on each round. 
They indicate conclusively the important part the parents of a deaf child play in his education. 


Destructiveness Yields to Persuasion 


OW can I teach my four year old 
H some measure of respect for the be- 

longings of others? How can I 
make her realize, for instance, that she 
must not cut up the new magazine, just 
brought into the house, before anyone has 
read it? She is into the new Life with a pair 
of scissors before we see it ourselves, and 
she is in a fury if we take it away from 
her, refusing to be mollified by the offer 
of another magazine to “cut out.” 

Mrs. F. B., Maryland, Dec., 1939. 

Suggestion: 

Have you tried the experiment of keep- 
ing certain magazines for Jeanne’s special 
use, and keeping them on a special shelf 
that is sacred to her belongings? Do this, 
and whenever she starts to tear or cut an- 
other magazine, take it away from her and 
lead her to her own shelf where her own 
magazines and picture books are. She must 
learn as early as possible that she may cut 
some pages but not others. Teaching her 
this will require a great deal of patience 
on your part, but it can be done. 

H. M. 
Answer: 

The magazine suggestion has wrought 
wonders. Jeanne now goes to her own 
shelf to get pictures to cut out. We keep 
it replenished with recent magazines as 
soon as we have finished with them, and 
she enjoys having her own. 

It is amazing how quickly her tantrums 
are over when we show her how to accom- 
plish what she is trying to do. She 
doesn’t have much patience with herself. 
When she wants to do something and 
doesn’t quite know how she'll start kicking 
her feet and jumping up and down like a 
jumping jack; but if someone shows her 


how to accomplish what she is trying to do, 
she is her own sweet self again. 

We have been working with her hearing, 
and she really seems to hear or recognize 
more sounds than she did. 


Mrs. F. B., Maryland, March, 1940. 
Pictures Aid Vocabulary Building 


Several of the letters have mentioned a 
“Picture Dictionary.” The Parents Asso- 
ciation of our school ordered a dozen of 
these books as a gift for the school, and 
I ordered one for Marilyn’s use at home. 
It is by Garnette Watters and S. A. Cour- 
tis, and is published by Grosset and Dun- 
lap, New York. You can get it for fifty 
cents in a paper cover edition, or for $1.00 
with a cloth binding. It is really a very 
useful book for preschool deaf children 
and those in the first grade. 

I have been trying to teach Marilyn the 
names of objects, using newspaper pic- 
tures, especially the advertisements that 
show more than one picture of the same 
article—such as shoes, dresses, hats, ete. 
I:name it, and we make a game of it: “I 
like this dress,” “I think this is prettiest,” 
etc. Then Marilyn does the same thing, 
and she uses the word in a sentence. If 
it is rooms of furniture, we look for each 
thing in the picture, and then see if we 
have it in our home—lamps, tables, cur- 
tains, etc.; and then I say, “We have a 
table,” “We have a lamp,” and Marilyn 
will point out the object and compare it 
with the picture. If she is right, I praise 
and encourage her. She enjoys doing this. 
We collect fruits and vegetables, too, and 
play store. One is customer and one is 
storekeeper. In this way she learns the 
names of many things. Of course, all of 
this requires a lot of patience. 


Mrs. D. G., New York 
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Suggestion: 

You have some splendid ideas about 
vocabulary building, Mrs. G. A little later, 
when Marilyn uses scissors well, make scrap 
books with some of these pictures. Fur- 
nish a room on each page; let her find 
the pictures and cut them out, and label 
each one. Small hearing children enjoy 
doing this as well as deaf children, and 
are often very clever about arranging the 
furniture on the page. No matter if the 
telephone is almost as big as the table on 
which it rests, or the vase heavy enough 
to crush the mantelpiece—scrap book 
houses are fun. 


H. M. 


From Gesture to Complete Sentence 


My daughter is seven years of age, and a 
resident pupil at the Lexington School, New 
York, but she comes home every Friday 
at three o'clock. This is her second term. 
When she entered she could say very lit- 
tle, but we have noticed her progress right 
along. I can recall the time when, if she 
wanted a drink of milk, she could only 
point to it. Then, through constant drill- 
ing, she learned to say “milk,” and today 
she can say, “Mother, I want some milk.” 
We make a practice at home of having 
her ask for everything she wants, and we 
make her use the word in a sentence if pos- 
sible. I visit her teacher occasionally and 
watch the children have their speech leés- 
sons. This is very interesting and it helps 
me to help Julia at home. I feel that she 
needs training at home just as well as in 
school. Above all, we treat her like a 
normal child when she is at home. 

I attend the Child Study Group conduct- 
ed at the school by Miss Rose Gibian. 
This meeting is held twice a month for the 
mothers of the younger children attending 
the school. We discuss our problems and 
exchange ideas. I am looking forward to 
our next meeting, as Miss Weir, the dieti- 
cian, is to give us a talk on food and health. 


Mrs. A. C., New York 


School and Home 


Thank you for letting me join this round- 
about. The idea of a round table discus- 
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sion by mail is very appealing. My link 
in this common bond goes by the name of 
Martin Joseph, six and one-half years old, 
and a resident pupil at the Lexington 
School for the Deaf. When he entered 
school at four and a half he had hardly 
any speech. His recent rapid progress has 
made me feel that these formative years 
are very important for him. 

His home coming on Friday is always 
an occasion of good cheer. Sometimes I 
think his older brother, nine years old 
and normally hearing, wishes that he too 
might be away at school all week so that 
he might receive a royal welcome; but he 
is glad to see his weekly adversary in the 
pillow fights, and forgets his slight jealousy, 
joins the welcoming party and proudly as- 
sumes the honors that fall to a big brother. 

Friday is the evening of surprises. Mar- 
tin regales us with his growing vocabulary 
and tells us about the important things 
that happened at school. It is encouraging 
to see how persistent he is in getting his 
ideas over, and he keeps asking questions 
until they are answered. The homecomings 
are indeed happy occasions! 

Going back to school on Sunday after- 
noon is a different story. His week-ends 
are so filled with varied activity that I can 
understand his dislike to leave. He used 
to cry bitterly. Our first impulse was to 
give in and wait for another day, another 
moment. Our second impulse was to pick 
him up bodily and take him to school. We 
did neither. We bribed him instead, and, 
youngster that he was, he used his weapon 
unfailingly. Perhaps it was wrong, but it 
seemed to be the best thing to do at the 
time. Bigger and better bribes then be- 
came the order of the day. 

One day he must have discovered that in 
spite of everything he somehow found him- 
self in school every Sunday evening. He 
became more amenable to the duty imposed 
on him, and apparently looked around him 
toward broader interests and wider out- 
looks. Now and then we are made aware 
of a forceful objection, but he knows he is 
going to school and usually he just goes. 
I know he likes school a lot but he likes 
home a little better. 
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I should like to tell the following inci- 
dent. Martin one Friday evening observed 
me lighting,the Sabbath candles and saying 
the Sabbath prayers. Came the inevitable, 
“Why?” I said, “God bless you.” With 
a gleam of understanding, Martin came to 
attention, his hand flew to his forehead in 
a salute, and he repeated in a clear voice 
the piece he learned in school, 

Red, white and blue, 

We all love you. 

God bless us and keep us 
Amen. 


Mrs. A. W., New York 


The Summer Meeting 

The anticipation of meeting “you-all” 
at the Providence meeting in June brings 
much pleasure to our home. We plan to 
leave South Dakota on June 8th so we may 
include Washington, D. C., and the World’s 
Fair. In my work as Home Management 
Supervisor of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration in this district, | am expected to 
attend the National Conference of the 
American Home Economics Association in 
Cleveland, June 23-28. So it seems that 
the Providence plans definitely include us. 
Nancy Lee is busy planning: “I will see 
a big ship. I will go far away. Stay at 
hotel and have tomato juice and bacon 
sandwich.” We are starting a scrap book 
of pictures of things we expect to see. 

Nancy Lee is in public school, but has 
two private lessons a week in speech read- 
ing besides her school work. The teach- 
ers and the principal of the school watch 
her progress with much interest. Recently 
we refused an offer to live in a larger city 
—we really are small town folks—because 
we felt that we owe Nancy Lee the security 
she seems to feel in her present school. 
She is very happy there. Of course we 
wonder every day if we are doing the right 
thing. Nancy Lee seems to care less about 
her hearing device all the time, and we are 
considering a change but do not plan to 
make it until after the Providence meeting. 
Nancy received all A’s and B’s in her 
studies, with the exception of a C in lan- 
guage. And she received AA in spelling. 
Even so I always have the feeling. “Are 
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we expecting too much of the public 
school? Of Nancy Lee?” 

Nancy’s teacher writes a letter home 
every week, giving a report on the week’s 
work and a digest of the work to be done 
in the coming week. She tells us which 
pages in the reader and the work book 
Nancy should study in advance, also the 
spelling lessons, and the number work. We 
try to carry out all suggestions. 

We took a few lessons in paper folding 
from a Japanese missionary on a furlough. 
It was fascinating, and Nancy enjoyed it 
as much as I did, but I feel that her hours 
should not be too crowded. 

We play games often to give language 
drill and number drill in enjoyable ways. 
For instance, at bath time, as Nancy Lee 
scrubs I scribble and we talk. 

5 toes + 5 toes = 10 toes 

1 sole + 1 sole = 2 soles 

1 knee + 1 knee = 2 knees 
Mrs. A. S., South Dakota 


Suggestions for Auricular Work 


Mrs. B., have you tried regular auricular 
work with Jeanne? A bell, a police whistle, 
a cricket, a hand clap, may all be used to 
train her to distinguish sounds. After she 
is used to listening to them, blindfold her 
or have her shut her eyes; sound one near 
her ear, or at the distance at which it 
seems audible to her, and have her show 
you which you sounded. Take turns doing 
this, so she will consider it a game. Let 
her sound the noises while you listen. Make 
mistakes sometimes. She will enjoy that. 

A brightly illustrated copy of The Three 
Bears for her to nold and look at while you 
tell her the story might make good “hear- 
ing stimulation,” especially if you imitate 
the father bear’s deep voice and the baby 
bear’s littie squeak. A brightly pictured 
Mother Goose may be used in the same 
way—you singing to her while she looks 
at the pictures. There’s something rather 
catchy about the rhythm of those old 
rhymes. 

I’m going to include one of Johnita’s 
audiograms. Her first tests showed 86 
per cent loss in the left ear and 65 per cent 

(Continued on page 313) 
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A Golden Birthday Indeed 


\ ' THEN the friend who gave the Gol- 
den Birthday Book sent it with 
a check to the Volta Bureau, she 
wrote, “My hope is that by 1940 this 
mite-y gift of mine will grow to a mighty 
gift, and enable the staff of the Bureau to 
increase and enlarge its services.” Since 
that time, 650 names have been added to 
her own, and her check has been multi- 
plied more than 630 times. Her gratifica- 
tion at this response to her generous sug- 
gestion is exceeded only by our own. Al- 
ready the Fund has reached a total that 
will replace for almost two years the 
amount of annual income swept away by 
the depression. So it is evident that at 
least for that length of time we shall be 
able to increase the service of the Volta 
Bureau in some of the ways she had in 
mind. 


And if some of the friends who have not 
yet contributed will hurry along with their 
gifts, large and small, who knows what 
heights the total may reach! 


A miracle could happen between now 
and June 15th, if all who know of the 
Volta Bureau’s work could catch the spirit 
of one friend who just sent her third 
check for the Birthday Fund. She wrote: 


It’s in denying one’s self, making some sacri- 
fices, that the greater joy comes in fulfilment, 
isn’t it? So, my final check for the Birthday 
Fund is all laughing and smiling and as dressed 
up in pride as a peacock, because I’ve succeeded 
in reaching my set goal. 

And the check which accompanied her 
letter brought her total contribution to 
the Fund up to almost one-third of the en- 
tire amount received to date! 


A miracle could happen, too, if other 
friends could share the enthusiasm of a 
teacher who has spent hours upon hours 
writing letters in behalf of the Birthday 
Fund. Often at the end of busy, weary 
days, she has worked far into the night 
trying to express to others the value and 
usefulness of the Volta Bureau, and to fire 
them with her own hope of extending its 
Almost another third of the total 
amount has resulted from this labor of love. 


service. 


And the miracle could happen if every 
local group which shares in some way the 
purposes of the Volta Bureau could match 
the generous action of those that have given 
benefit parties and entertainments in honor 
of the Birthday Fund, of those leaders who 
have inspired others around them to par- 
ticipate, or who have collected contribu- 
tions which might not have been sent but 
for their efforts. 


When we day-dream, we think about a 
new building—a well planned modern 
building with plenty of space for offices. 
consultation rooms, a little museum, stor- 
age space, office machinery. If we had 
it (and we have the ground on which to 
erect it), the present building might be 
entirely devoted to the library work which 
was its original purpose. The library has 
grown rapidly within the last few years, 
as greater interest in speech and hearing 
spreads throughout the country and brings 
more and more publications on these sub- 
jects. Already almost every available cor- 
ner is full. 

But we must not permit ourselves to 
build air castles. We know full well the 





Honorary President of the Association. 





GOLDEN BIRTHDAYS 


The Fiftieth Birthdays of the Volta Bureau (June 27, 1937), and the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf (August 26, 1940), 
will be celebrated on June 19, 1940, at the Rhode Island School for the Deaf. The 
Golden Birthday Fund will be presented by Gilbert Grosvenor, II, great grandson 
of the Founder, Alexander Graham Bell, and received by Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 


You are invited to attend the meeting and to participate in the gift. 


SAVGHLYIG NIGTIOO 
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Birthday Contributors — 


Biller, Mary E. 
Boston Oral Club 
Bresee, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 


Carson, Olive Harris 

Chapin, Alma 

Chicago Oral Teachers’ Club 

Clapp, Dorothy 

Clarke School Alumni Associa- 
tion 

Cook, M. Alleyne, Australia 

Cooper, Lucile 


Coy, Arthur H., Jr. 


Desforges, Rachel M. 
Drake, Corinne 
Ducharme, Mr. and Mrs. Paul O. 


Eisenhart, Mrs. M. Herbert 
Ellison, Charles A. 


Frank, Dorothy R. 
Frank, Mrs. James E. 


Loar, Gillian 


Gardner, Sara D. 


Hill, Ada Morgan 
Hofheinz, Mrs. Rudolph 
Hull, Mr. and Mrs. George L. 


Mason, Marie K. 

Miller, Elizabeth W. 
Miller, Elvena 

Miller, Mrs. Mary Rogers 
Miller, Mrs. Phillip 
Morrell, Martha 


Nash, Dr. C. Stewart 
Newlee, Clara E. 
Nofsinger, Dr. C. D. 


Oaks, Marcene 


The Volta Review 


March 21 to April 23 


Parent-Teacher Association— 
Portland Day School 

Porter, Mrs. Nathan Todd, Jr. 

Pouliot, Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred A. 


Renard, Ella S. 
Rye, Lilly 


Lombard, Emma Alden 


Schwanke, Marie 
Scyster, Margaret 
Shiels, Katherine 
Shouldice, Bernice 
Smith, Wilda A. 
Sperry, Dr. F. N. 


Thompson, H. L. 
Towler, Mary K. 


Whitley, Mrs. A. J. 
Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 








ways in which the Volta Bureau could help 
to make the world a better place for the 
deaf and the hard of hearing if it had ade- 
quate funds with which to work, but 
every definite plan we make must be held 
rigidly within a budget established by 
amounts already received. 

Will you help to raise the total? Will 
you help as much as you can? And will 
you do it now? 


Messages 


“It is only about three years since I 
learned of the Volta Bureau and VoLtTa 
Review. I wish I had had their help and 
encouragement sooner. Now I am taking 
every opportunity to tell others.” 

“Volta Bureau’s kind spirit is reflected 
through the eyes of all the deaf and hard 
of hearing.” 

“That Golden Anniversary is very, very 
close to me—for greater graciousness one 


never received than I, when I found the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. It has 
trailed sunbeams over my sky ever since.” 
“May the Volta Bureau have fifty times 
fifty years more of similar service.” 
“You have been a perpetual guiding 
light. May its rays never grow dim.” 
“The Votta REVIEW is a glorious gift to 
those handicapped with impaired hearing, 
and to the members of their families.” 
“In appreciation of the kind, patient and 
intelligent assistance received gratis from 
the Volta Bureau.” 

“Words cannot express what is in our 
hearts for our appreciation of this guardian 
angel of the deaf and hard of hearing.” 

“Warm appreciation for the help I have 
received, am receiving, and expect to re- 
ceive from the Volta.” 

“May you enjoy another fifty years of 
accomplishment.” 








OLTA BUREAU, 


537 35th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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ADVERTISEMENT Teachers of Lj p Read i nN g ADVERTISEMEN1 


Alabama 
Birmingham 
Miss MAuMEE ROBERTS 


1024 South 23rd Street 
Phone: 7-6395 


California 
Alameda 
Mrs. Grace T. WEDEMEYER 
1558 Santa Clara Avenue 
Phone: Alameda 6583-J 
Berkeley 


Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 

Mrs. Lucetta M. Moore 
519 N. Elm Drive 

Phone: OXford 5644 
Chico 

Miss Hattie L. Wittrams 
193 E. First Ave. 

El Centro 

Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
561 So. 10th Street 
Pasadena 

Miss Lucy Etxa CAsEe 
Hotel Green 

San Francisco 


Miss HitpA Marie ForscrReNE 
1443 Irving Street 
Phone: Montrose 3566 


Miss Kate Morpuy 
2975 Clay Street 
Phone: West 3800 


San Jose 

Mrs. Litt1an C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSON 
P. O. Box 366 
Phone: Belmont 461 


Colorado 
Denver 


Mrs. Matuitpa W. Smita 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Connecticut 
West Hartford 
Miss Evetina DUNBAR 
691 Farmington Avenue 
Delaware 
Wilmington 


Miss Atice Poorer 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
NOrth 1874 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epna W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 
Phone: 44-404 


Georgia 
Atlanta 
Miss ExvizABETH KNOWLES 


1161 Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 


Augusta 

Mrs. St. Jutren Cuttum 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 252 


Illinois 
Chicago 
Mrs. L. A. Moncrier 
Hotel Hays, 64th St. and Uni- 


versity Avenue 
Phone: Hyde Park 4400 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
1607 Auditorium Building 


Indiana 


Indianapolis 

Mrs. Georce B. KATZENBERGER 
1415 North La Salle Street 
Phone: Cherry 7360-W 

Miss Louise Papou 

150 N. Meridian Street 
Phone: Irvington 1861 


Kansas 


Topeka 


Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Kentucky 


Lexington 


Miss JANE KENNON Scott 
732 Bullock Avenue 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


New ENcLAND ScHoot oF Lip 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 


Cambridge 

Mrs. J. Nasu Ives 

1 Chauncy Street 
Phone: Trowbridge 5179 


Newtonville 

Mrs. A. E. Hunt 

51 Page Road 

Phone: West Newton 0062 


Springfield 
Miss Epitu F. KenpDALL 


60 Temple Street 
Phone: 2-0833 


Worcester 

Miss Grace LANcpon BELLows 
442 Day Bldg., 4 Walnut St. 
Mrs. ArtHur J. Younc 

61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ann Arbor 


Miss Bessie L. WHITAKER 
1030 E. Huron Street 
Phone: 7731 


Detroit 


Miss EtHet M. Coisy 
50 Charlotte Street 
Phone: CHerry 7316 


Ypsilanti 
Miss ANNE M. BuncER 
712 Washtenaw Avenue 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. LinpQuIST 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. Wituiam F. Pascoge 
4845 France Ave., S. 


St. Paul 


Miss Mata S. WESTERMAN 
908 Grand Avenue 
Phone: Garfield 3171 


Missouri 


St. Louis 


Miss Sysit FRANKENTHAL 
5355 Pershing Avenue 
Phone: FOrest 8805 


Mrs. Epwarp B. Nitcuie 
Parkedge Apt. Hotel 
4907 West Pine Blvd. 
Phone: Rosedale 7764 
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Nebraska 


Grand Island 

Miss LittiAN JOHNSON 
210 East 6th Street 
Phone: 1413-J 


New Jersey 


Jersey City 
Mrs. HELEN N. WEIss 
247 Harrison Avenue 


Phone: Bergen 3-2160-R 


Newark 

Miss FLorence E. HuTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Tenafly 


Mrs. IRENE B. Younc 
20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcuerite G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Katonah 


Miss ETHEL J. TurLEY 
Phone: Katonah 171 


Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island 
Miss MINNIE B. FABREGAS 
2220 Forest Avenue 

Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J 


Mt. Vernon 


Miss Resecca A. McKEon 
114 Elm Avenue 
Phone: Hillcrest 4227-R 


New York City 


Miss KaTHRYN ALLING 
Miss PauLine RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Miss Etuet A. Lewis 
362 East 10th Street 
Phone: Gramercy 7-9238 


Mr. FRANK A. TABER 
160 West 106th St. 


Miss Jane B. WALKER 
Women’s University: Club 
Hotel Biltmore 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss Marcaret DUNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont. ) 


Syracuse 


Miss ExizaBetH G. DELANY 
445 South Warren Street 
Phone: 5-8061 


Utica 

Miss IRENE PuRCELL 
135 Harding Place 
Phone: 2-8746 


Ohio 
Columbus 


Miss Marte K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City 


Miss Mase V. MitcHELL 
943 N. E. 16th Street 
Phone: 8-5897 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 


Miss Marte L. SLack 
221 Doyle Avenue 
Phone: Gaspee 3652 


South Carolina 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 


Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
417 East North Street 


Tennessee 


Knoxville 


Mrs. Marcaret L. WASHINGTON 


South College 
Phone: 3-1712 


Nashville 

Miss Mary Lou TALLMAN 
2104 Dixie’ Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 


Texas 


Austin 

Mrs. Max BICKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 
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Dallas 

Miss Loutse HILLYER 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Houston 

Mrs. Lucite P. TuRNER 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: Jackson 2-3562 


San Antonio 

Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Pershing 4520 


Utah 


Salt Lake City 

Miss Estuer H. REeEs 
745 S. Sth St., East 
Phone: HY 1129 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 

Miss JANIE KINNIER 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Miss Louise Now in 
Shelmore Apartments 
Phone: 1220-J 


Richmond 

Miss ELIZABETH WITHERSPOON 
3400 Brook Road 

Phone: 4-4711 


Washington 


Seattle 

Miss Minnie M. JoHNSON 
1901 North 37th Street 
Phone: Melrose 4734 


Spokane 

Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 


Romney 
Mrs. Linian L. Cuurcu 
Box 73 


CANADA 


Manitoba 


Winnipeg 

Miss Ora M. Forster 
336 Oxford Street 
Phone: 401-803 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss Marcaret J. Worcester 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








Aids to Hearing Aids 


By JosePHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


66 Y goodness, no!” The lady 
was emphatic in her opposition. 
“Mary could never get along 
with one of those things. Why, she tried 
one once for a week, and the family spent 
the whole time untangling her.” 

That was the response I got recently to 
a suggestion that the “Mary” in question, 
a timid, repressed, left-out little person, 
would be helped by a hearing aid. 

And I have heard many an individual 
say, “Oh, I am not mechanically minded 
at all! I could never learn to manage all 
those wires and gadgets.” 

I always want to reply, “Well, you 
learned to talk, didn’t you? You had to 
learn to make twenty-one delicate and in- 
tricate little movements of your lips, tongue 
and jaw before you could even say dis- 
tinctly ‘Please give me a drink of water.’ 
And I am sure you can put on your own 
clothing and lace up your own shoes and 
fasten your own hooks and buttons and tie 
your own bows. A hearing aid is infinite- 
ly simpler than those things. It has only 
three parts and a few connections. If you 
can learn to keep all of your wearing ap- 
parel in position, you can conquer a hear- 
ing aid, too.” 


Wearing the Receiver 


Suppose we take up, one at a time, the 
parts one must learn to wear. We might 
begin with the receiver, since it is the 
visible portion. A few years ago it was 
difficult, if not impossible, to wear one 
without a headband. Today only a bone 
conduction receiver needs a headband— 
and only two or three of the new instru- 
ments operate by bone conduction. (1 am 
speaking, you understand, of wearable in- 
struments. ) 

If you have never worn a hearing aid, 
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I would advise you, first of all, to see your 
doctor and ask him to find out whether 
you hear better by bone or air conduction. 
Unless your hearing is very, very much 
better by bone conduction, you will find an 
air conduction receiver more helpful, be- 
cause it makes the articulation of consonant 
sounds more distinct and requires less 
power to operate.* If your otologist is up 
to date, he may be able to help you select 
an instrument—it would be worth while 
to ask him. 

Assuming that you are going to use air 
conduction, what is your next move? I 
think a wise thing to do next is to get a 
molded ear tip—two of them, if you wish 
to use both ears at once, or alternately. 
If your otologist cannot have this made for 
you, go to the office of one of the larger 
hearing aid companies and ask them to 
have it done. They will have a dentist, or 
perhaps a dental technician, take an impres- 
sion of your ear and send it to a factory 
which makes ear tips. I do not know how 
many factories are doing work of this sort. 
There may be many—I know of only two 
that are using the new plastic material 
called lucite. Lucite is as clear and trans- 
parent as glass, and I have been told that 
it is almost unbreakable. Its smooth, high- 
ly polished surface is easy to keep clean, 
and if your ear tip is properly fitted it will 
stay in position snugly and be perfectly 
comfortable. The two companies I know 
of that are making ear tips of this kind are 
M. L. Muir, Incorporated, and the Crysto- 
Plastic Laboratory, both located in New 
York. I have seen beautiful work from 
each of them. 

In a few instances, lucite has been used 
for the entire receiver as well as the ear tip, 





*Berry, Gordon, M. D.: The Effectiveness of Hear- 
ing Aids. Laryngoscope, Oct., 1939, p. 921, 
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and made all in one piece, but usually the 
tip is separate, with a standard connection 
which can be attached readily to any mid- 
get receiver on the market. Equipped with 
your own tip, you are now ready to try 
any or all of the latest instruments, and to 
get the very best results they are able to 
deliver. This might not be true if you 
were using a “stock” mold, because even 
a slight difference in the fit sometimes 
makes a great difference in the quantity 
and quality of sound that reaches the user. 
As an illustration of this, I quote from a 
recent letter: 


As nearly as I can judge, the small fitted ear- 
pieces make the real difference between good 
and bad hearing, depending on the way they fit 
the ear. I never before realized that I was not 
getting any hearing from any of the expensive 
instruments I had been buying, with custom- 
made earpieces, just because these ear pieces did 
not permit the sound to penetrate through my 
rather unusually curved external canal to the 
eardrum. Miss Muir has gone to an enormous 
amount of trouble to get me fitted properly. 
Even a slight turn of the earpiece in my. ear 
makes it refuse to direct the sound waves prop- 
erly, while another twist of the same earpiece 
gives me full, rich, normal voice sounds. 


Wearing the Microphone 


An eartip of the sort described above will 
enable you to wear your receiver with no 
difficulty, but wearing a microphone is a 
much more complicated matter, and the 
more ingenuity and adaptability you have, 
the more easily you will be able to secure 
satisfactory results. I will confine my re- 
marks to the microphones of the new 
vacuum tube instruments. Most of these 
are larger and heavier than recent car- 
bon models. There are two all-important 
factors to be considered: 1. the size and 
shape of the microphone, 2. the size and 
shape of the wearer. 


The microphones you will encounter are 
of two general shapes—large, round and 
thickish; and long, narrow and more slen- 
der. You will not be so foolish, of course, 
as to select one on the basis of its shape 
unless it also gives you the best hearing 
you can secure; but its shape may have 
a good deal to do with the position in 
which you wear it. A slender, somewhat 
stooped person sometimes has a convenient 
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hollow just beside the shoulder joint, 


which a round microphone fills up nicely; 
a man is likely to wear one, no matter what 
shape, in a vest pocket. Women, however, 
often prefer to wear the “mike” on the 
front of the body attached to the founda. 
tion garment. 

Wherever it is, if it is in contact with 
the clothing, be assured in advance that 
the brushing against its surface, even of 
very soft material, is going to annoy you 
very much for a while. Consequently, 
you must make every effort to attach it as 
firmly and securely as possible, and to 
minimize the brushing. Do not, above all 
things, simply hook it loosely on an un- 
dergarment or into one of those elastic. 
swung rings supplied by some of the manu- 
facturers and allow it to sway with every 
motion of your body. Covering it with 
something to hold it tight will not reduce 
its efficiency half so much as the move- 
ment. 

I have seen some microphones protected 
with a thin rubber casing supplied by the 
companies. I should think that would help 
a great deal, though the rubber must not 
cover the openings where the sound enters. 
Many women simply attach their micro- 
phones firmly to, and behind, a snugly fit- 
ting undergarment. Here is a suggestion, 
if you follow that plan: a bandeau which 
is gathered into ripples seems to act as a 
sort of shock absorber against the brushing 
noise, while one that fits smoothly does 
not. A taffeta slip, next to the latter, gives 
much the same effect as crushing tissue 
paper constantly near the ears of a person 
with normal hearing. (To give your friends 
a sample, try the tissue experiment some 
time. The Votta REvIEw will not promise 
to print their comments, but I believe they 
would be comforting to people who have 
to wear hearing aids! ) 

Wearing the Battery 

You would be surprised if you knew 
how many times I am asked, “But do they 
all have to use batteries?” Surely, if the 
inquirers stopped to think, they would re- 
alize that nothing electrical can operate 
without power! 
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Recent reductions in the size of batteries 
are nothing less than marvelous. There are 
35 and 45 volt batteries today no larger 
than the one of 41% volts a few years ago. 
And the length of service they give is in- 
creasing steadily. 

There are almost as many places to 
wear batteries as there are human contours. 
Believe it or not, I know one slender woman 
who wears hers in the hollow of her 
back, and it improves her figure. Others 
wear them just above the knee at the side 
or back. Two friends, generously pro- 
portioned, pin their carrying cases to the 
edge of the girdle, so that when they sit 
down the batteries are lying comfortably 
(and quite invisibly) in their laps. Think 
up your own plan and try it out; and if 
it doesn’t work well, try another. The sat- 
isfaction you will derive from finding a 
way to use your instrument comfortably, 
with no fear of its falling apart or slipping 
into an undesirable position, will go a 
long way toward making you enjoy it. 
Several different kinds of cases for bat- 
teries are obtainable from the hearing aid 
companies. If you don’t like theirs (I find 
some of them too stiff and unwieldy), de- 
sign one for yourself. Whatever you do, 
fasten your battery in such a way that it 
will stay securely in place, will be com- 
fortable enough to forget, and will never, 
never rub and make a blister. 


Cords 


Cords have a tendency to get smaller. 
When tube sets first came on the market, 
their cords were young ropes—and not so 
very young at that. Now nearly all the 
manufacturers are supplying cords little 
if any heavier than those on the carbon 
instruments. Some are even smaller—no 
larger than a good trout line. These are 
rather new, but if they prove satisfactory 
(as is indicated by some experiments | 
have observed), they will certainly be a 
great improvement. 


New Instruments I Have Seen 


In my last article about hearing aids 
(VoLTa REviEw, September, 1939) I men- 
tioned several whose manufacturers had 
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been kind enough to send them for practi- 
cal tests. Those were Aurex, Maico, Telex, 
Stanley, and Vacolite. Since that time I 
have seen a number of others, and have 
watched and participated in some interest- 
ing experiments. 

Before I go farther, let me explain why I 
am commenting only upon vacuum tube 
hearing aids in this article. The reason is 
that, for me, and for all of the persons 
whose tests I have observed, they provide 
so much better hearing. My hearing has 
been defective for more than twenty years, 
but in all that time I have never found a 
carbon instrument which I was willing to 
put on and wear regularly. I could never 
hear in an auditorium with any of them. 
I wore one only when I could not get along 
without it. Whenever possible, I used a 
desk or group instrument. Finding that 
the desk phones were so superior, I even 
carried them experimentally to church and 
the theatre, but they did not serve me 
there. For music, an old fashioned tin 
horn was my favorite device. Only for 
conversation in a fairly small room did 
the carbon aid help me. At the movies I 
could hear better without it. 


Since November, 1939, I have given sev- 
en different vacuum tube hearing aids the 
most severe test I could devise. Sunday 
after Sunday, wearing different instru- 
ments, I have gone to church, sat in the 
same place, and listened to the same speak- 
er. The instruments were: Aurex, Telex 
(both later models than those mentioned 
in September), Sonotone, Radioear, Mears 
Aurophone, Duratron, and Gem. I sat at 
the extreme left of the building, against the 
wall (though the pulpit is in the center), 
and about eight rows from the front. 

With six of those seven instruments, I 
could understand the minister. I did not 
get every word, but I could follow the 
thought. And with two of them, I could 
do it without the aid of lip reading. For 
music, I was forced to reduce the volume 
in all cases to avoid distortion, but some of 
the instruments delivered a pleasant qual- 
ity when it was not too loud. They can all 
tolerate loud sounds better than the carbon 
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aids but, like small radios, are easily over- 
loaded. Perhaps even this can be overcome 
in time—I am ready to believe in any pos- 
sibility, since I can now hear things I could 
not hear twenty years ago, when my own 
ears were ten to twenty decibels better than 
they are now. I have tried new desk sets, 
too. Good ones, that will help many peo- 
ple, are available from Sears Roebuck, 
Montgomery Ward, and the Zenith Radio 
Corporation. They cost only about $30, 
and operate on either house current or bat- 
teries. 
Caution 

It would be easy to tell stories of success 
with the new wearable instruments that would 
lead severely deafened people to expect too 
much, so I insert this paragraph to carry 
a word of caution. My own hearing loss 
is almost uniform throughout the scale, and 
only about fifty decibels. I seem to have 


the type of deafness that is most easily 


helped by an instrument. Sometimes an- 
other person is helped very little or not at 
all by an aid that will increase my hearing 
range by twenty feet or more. Whether 
you can be helped depends upon a great 
many conditions, some of which are these: 
the type of your deafness; the degree of 
your deafness; the duration of your deaf- 
ness; whether or not your remaining hear- 
ing has been kept in constant use; the state 
of your health and nerves; your willingness 
to experiment with something different, 
even if you do not like it at first. Any one 
of these factors may keep you from receiv- 
ing assistance. 


Be Willing to Try Persistently 


To emphasize the need for willingness to 
experiment, here is a story from my own 
experience. Any hearing aid manufacturer 
can duplicate it many times, I am sure. 

Using a hearing aid that has a tone con- 
trol as well as a volume control, I asked one 
of my friends to adjust it as she liked it 
best. Her audiogram, showing a marked 
loss in the high frequencies and consider- 
ably more hearing in the low frequencies. 
was before me, and I knew that she had 
been wearing a carbon instrument which 
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does not transmit many of the high sounds 
of speech. She moved the tone control up 
and down until she had it where she said jt 
was “just right, perfectly natural,” and 
then I gave her a word discrimination test, 
She made a score of 76%. Then I adjusted 
the instrument, giving her the amplification 
where I thought she needed it most, be. 
cause her loss was so much greater in the 
higher ranges. She declared that it was 
“horrid—sounds all squeezed out—doesn't 
sound like your voice at all,” but I per. 
suaded her to try the same word test with it, 
She scored 92%. 

Why was this? Because she had been 
listening, for several years, only to the 
lower pitched sounds, which are often more 
pleasant. Her carbon instrument enabled 
her to hear all the vowels and some of the 
consonants, and her skillful lip reading and 
agile brain had been filling in the con- 
sonants she missed. The correct amplifica- 
tion sounded unnatural to her only because 
she had become accustomed to the incor: 
rect one. If your case is like this, try the 
instrument your doctor or technician rec- 
ommends. Wear it and experiment with it, 
and listen and listen, and you will almost 
certainly find yourself understanding bet- 
ter and better. But if your hearing has 
fallen into disuse, it will take much longer 
for you to become accustomed to hearing 
all the sounds around you, even if they 
reach your ear normally. 


‘ Encouragement—Perhaps for You 


One more story, just to encourage you to 
keep on reaching for the best: I have a 
friend whom I have known about sixteen 
years. When I first met her, I usually 
spoke directly into her ear, because she 
could hear a quiet voice at that distance. 
Sometimes she carried an instrument too 
heavy to wear, but it was necessary to 
speak directly into that. At table, or ina 
group, she could talk only with those beside 
her. But all these years she has persistently 
kept alive every spark of ability to hear 
speech that remained to her. When instru- 
ments became smaller, she began to weal 
one. When desk-type tube sets came into 

(Continued on page 306) 
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Round Trip to the Renaissance 


By FLoreNcE S. BERRYMAN 


WO days in New York City are as 
"[ sewardin as two days anywhere in 

Europe (under normal conditions). 
Since the Assistant Editor of the VoLta 
Review subscribes to this theory as en- 
thusiastically as I do, she offered no resis- 
tance to my suggestion of an excursion to 
the metropolis around George’s Birthday. 
(In fact, the only difficulty for me is induc- 
ing her to return to the Nation’s Capital 
when such jaunts have properly ended. ) 


Italian Masterpieces 


To silence the disapproval and envy of 
one’s co-workers, one must always have a 
good excuse for going on a junket in the 
busiest season of the year; mine was fool- 
proof and water-tight: the Italian master- 
pieces of Renaissance painting and sculp- 
ture, sent over from Italy last year for the 
San Francisco Fair, and subsequently dis- 
played in Chicago and New York. The voy- 
age from Genoa of this precious cargo, 
considered priceless, but valued as a mat- 
ter of record at $20,000,000.00, or there- 
abouts, is surely known to everyone who 
glances at the newspapers. As a box-office 
attraction, it has jostled “Gone With the 
Wind”; and that comparison is not nearly 
as ridiculous as it appears at first glance. 
The movies have always been produced for 
the “people” whereas painting has been 
produced for a much smaller clientele; con- 
sequently, when one is confronted with the 
spectacle of the people storming an exhibi- 
tion of painting as avidly as they storm a 
movie, one is convinced that it must be 
Something Very Special. I had heard from 
a staff member of the Museum of Modern 
Art, where the exhibition was held, that if 
one visited it on week-ends or holidays, one 
could count on seeing only an occasional 
brush-stroke over the heads of the mob: 
so Harriet Montague and I played safe by 
going up on a Tuesday afternoon, in order 
to get to the Museum the following morn- 


ing, simultaneously with the head janitor. 

There are, needless to say, other reasons 
for going to New York in the evening. The 
view of its skyscrapers, jewelled in a tril- 
lion lights, seen from the ferry across the 
Hudson, is to me as splendid a scene as the 
world offers. I’ve often wondered if for- 
eigners, proud of the beauties of London, 
Paris, Venice, and innumerable other ma- 
jestic old-world cities, do not find New 
York also breath-taking. Harriet was all 
for abandoning our bags, and going right 
up to the top of Rockefeller Center, to gaze 
upon the view the remainder of the eve- 
ning. But the 35th story roof garden of our 
hotel provided so satisfactory a substitute, 
we decided to remain there, until we were 
frozen so stiff as to necessitate getting 
thawed out in the cocktail bar. 

Ten minutes before the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art opened its doors the following 
morning, we were propped against the bar- 
riers along with twenty-five other early 
birds. Half of them were ahead of us 
through the turnstiles; but they nonchalant- 
ly waited for the elevator to the second 
floor, while Harriet and | ran up the stair 
way, and to our own surprise, were the 
first to enter the galleries in which the 
Italian masterpieces were displayed. 

It would be rash to say they were never 
displayed to better advantage than here. 
After all, these 28 masterpieces, of which 
7 are sculpture, the rest paintings, are cen- 
turies old, and probably appeared at their 
supreme best in the settings for which they 
were originally created. But I had seen 14 
of them in their permanent locations in 
Florence, Venice, and Milan ten years ago; 
and they looked more beautiful in the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art than they did in the 
Uffizi, Pitti, Bargello, Brera, etc., for the 
M.M.A. had given each a separate room, or 
alcove, or wall, according to the size and 
nature of the work, and it was not jostling 
a dozen other masterpieces, as is the case 
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in Italy’s treasure-crowded galleries. Fur- 
thermore, the illumination was superb; the 
paintings looked fresh and clean, and the 
sculpture was lighted to bring out interest- 
ing shadows and contours. 

Botticelli’s “Birth of Venus” was the cli- 
max to us. Its beautiful figures, delicate 
colors, calm sea reaching back to a distant 
horizon, made one homesick for the sunny 
days Europe once enjoyed. Harriet Mon- 
tague expressed our feeling perfectly when 
she said, 

“TI can’t turn away from that. I shall 
have to back out of the room as though I 
were retiring from the presence of royalty.” 

Lovely faces, noble figures, gorgeous 
robes, graceful or majestic poses which ap- 
peared genuine, were part of the charm of 
this superb exhibition. An hour and a 
quarter had passed, when Harriet and I 
found ourselves at the exit. 

“Let’s go back for one more look at them 
all,” I said. 

Harriet agreed eagerly. “I must see the 
Venus again.” 

But as we retraced our. steps, we ran in- 
to a mob that was maneuvering hopelessly 
for a glimpse at the works we had enjoyed 
only a short while before, so we gave it up. 
I remembered the philosophy of an old col- 
lege professor I once knew in Vermont. 

“Leave the table while you're still hun- 
gry,” he said. “Stop playing while you 
are still having a good time; and be sure 
to die before you cease to enjoy life.” 

A quaint feature of the show was a popu- 
larity contest the Museum was conducting; 
each visitor voted for three works most ad- 
mired. If I recall correctly, Botticelli’s 
Venus was leading the field as No. 1 Glam- 
our Girl (although as I write this, the 
exhibition is not over). 

When we descended to the first floor, we 
looked at a rival show of “Modern Mas- 
ters” (29 works, sculpture and painting, 
beginning with Whistler and ending with 
Epstein), put on by the Museum. After all, 
its purpose is to foster the art of today. But 
we did not feel that the moderns gained 
anything by comparison with the grand old 
men of the Italian Renaissance. 
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Like proverbial sailors ashore, who 
amuse themselves by hiring row-boats to 
cruise around the lakes of city parks, Har. 
riet and I sought out a little restaurant in 
the shadow of Radio City, which special. 
izes in Southern home cooking, and con. 
sumed hot biscuits and fried chicken such 
as we can get every day in the week in 
Washington. After bearding the elegant 
clerks in a few Fifth Avenue shops to pro- 
cure knick-knacks for the home folks, we 
resumed our art gallery tour. 


Life Masks of Famous Americans 


We found ourselves face to face with 19 
famous Americans of 115 years ago, at the 
galleries of M. Knoedler & Company on 
57th Street. John Adams, John Quincy 
Adams, Charles Carroll, Henry Clay, 
Thomas Jefferson, Lafayette, Dolly Madi- 
son, also James, and many others, appeared 
so life-like we were almost embarrassed un- 
der their penetrating gaze. They were life- 
masks taken by a young American sculptor, 
John Browere, in 1825, and made into plas- 
ter busts. Displayed on pedestals which 
raised them to approximately life-height, 
they stared back at us with a vitality which 
made us gasp. We were impressed with the 
firm mouths and chins, the independent, 
self-willed expressions in the majority of 
faces. It was not hard to see why these men 
were outstanding in their generations. We 
were also struck by the fact that most of 
them, with the exception of John Adams, 
and despite their age, had impressive hair. 

Aristide Maillol, one of France’s two or 
three greatest living sculptors, was being 
given a retrospective exhibition at the 
Buchholz Gallery, not far from Knoedler’s. 
There were more than 20 figures and a 
number of drawings. His subjects are hand- 
some young women of classic proportions. 
Maillol is of international importance for 
various reasons, not the least being that he 
re-established the stability of sculpture at a 
critical period. 

Having selected 6 exhibitions which 
seemed outstanding among 50 or more cur- 
1ent in New York City during the last week 
of February, we next dropped in on a one- 
man show of paintings, drawings, prints, 
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Courtesy the Magazine of Art 


LIFE MASK OF JOHN ADAMS AT THE AGE OF NINETY, MADE BY THE 
AMERICAN SCULPTOR, JOHN BROWERE, IN 1825. 


and pottery by Henry Varnum Poor, a con- 
temporary American who has painted mur- 
als for Government buildings in Washing- 
ton, among other things. 

Due to the lateness of the hour, we were 
alone with the show. There must have been 
a hundred items, but we were completely 
arrested by a large canvas entitled “Young 
Poet and His Wife.” (Reproduced here- 
with; it is not possible to describe it.) It 
is a remarkable piece of work, an astonish- 
ing characterization; we studied it long and 
earnestly. 


“Look at that husky brute,” I remarked. 
“You can tell by his face that he never 
does a lick of work, but just moons around, 
making up rhymes.” 

“Yes,” agreed Harriet, “and he’s un- 
happy enough about it, too, but he’s 
surely not anemic. He’s strong enough to 
lift an ox, but he probably never lifts any- 
thing heavier than a ham sandwich.” 

“And his wife has to bring that home,” 
I interposed. “Regard that poor, delicate 
little creature, the eternal artist’s wife, pull- 
ing 90% of the practical load, but still 
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yearning over him with the utmost sym- 
Sy.” 

“No.” Harriet said thoughtfully, “I don’t 
think it’s sympathy. See how remote she 
is. She’s just patient. She has made up 
her mind she has to support him, so she’s 
going to see it through.” 

Our analysis was interrupted by the en- 
trance of the owner of the gallery. (We 
supposed he was; he looked much too im- 
portant to be a mere clerk.) I inquired the 
price of a beautiful park scene vis-a-vis the 
poet and his wife. But instead of replying, 
the man disappeared for several minutes, 
returned with a younger man and a wom- 
an, and the three of them consulted at the 
other end of the gallery, occasionally 
throwing furtive glances at us. I may well 
have looked suspicious, for when one de- 
pends entirely on speech-reading. it doesn’t 
do to turn one’s back; and I had probably 
been staring at them unwinkingly for long- 
er than I realized. Finally the trio broke 
up and the first man came to stand beside 
us and gaze enraptured upon the park 
scene. 

“Well.” I said (at least ten minutes had 
elapsed since I had asked the price), “did 
you find out how much it costs?” 

“One thousand dollars,” he confessed. 

Not having brought any thousand dollar 
bills with us, Harriet and I had to depart 
without the painting. 

“My feet,” said Harriet, “have lost their 
appreciation of art for the time being.” So 
we clambered to the top of a Fifth Avenue 
bus and rode through the late winter after- 
noon sunshine to Washington Square. We 
retraced our steps to a little hole of a cine- 
ma theatre and saw an excellent French 
talkie, Entente Cordiale, complete with the 
English captions which make French movies 
my favorite flicker fare. 

We were so captivated that we followed 
it up by dining at a French restaurant, con- 
suming pickled mushrooms and other ex- 
otic delicacies. 

George’s Birthday produced gorgeous 
weather. I had planned the itinerary of the 
day before, and this was Harriet’s day for 
program-making. She decided it would be- 
gin with an extensive “bus-top ride, to the 
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Cloisters at Fort Tryon Park (a good hour 
from the “bus stop nearest our hotel). We 
were thwarted in our desire for the front 
seat, which was occupied by a man en- 
grossed in a newspaper. 


A Bus Ride and Beetles 


“No man with nothing better to do than 
read a paper has any right to sit in the 
front seat on a bus,” said Harriet, staring 
indignantly over his shoulder. “For Heav- 
en’s sake!” she continued, with a complete 
change of expression, “What do you sup- 
pose he’s reading about?” 

I couldn’t imagine, but joined her in 
peering at the head-line under his nose. It 
read: 8,000 Beetles Are Put to Work Clean- 
ing Museum’s Skeletons. 

We could not read further without rest- 
ing our chins on the stranger’s shoulder, so 
were reduced to speculating about it. 

“It’s outrageous,” I remarked, “with ten 
million unemployed in the country, that all 
those bugs should snag museum jobs.” 

“Perhaps they are insects of high profes- 
sional calibre.” Harriet said, “or special 
capacities. After all, museum workers have 
to be experts.” 

“Not all,” I replied. “Anybody can clean 
a skeleton. I clean chicken skeletons every 
week, with nothing but my teeth and 
fingers.” 

We were so engrossed with our specula- 
tions we scarcely saw the scenery until we 
got out at the Cloisters, where we paused 
for a breath-taking view of the Hudson and 
an all-too-brief visit with the Unicorn Tap- 
estries. Then we had to take the bus again 
back to the hotel to meet a friend of Har- 
riet’s, a glamorous-looking young person 
named Marian Reinhart. Coincidentally. 
she had the Herald-Tribune containing the 
bug story, tucked under her arm. Harriet 
and I fell upon it, and discovered that 

“The beetles are tiny, strong-iawed der- 
mestes imported from Africa and whipped 
into top condition” by an assistant curator 
of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. They are employed “in the delicate 
job of cleaning the skeletons of shrews and 
other minute mammals. Given a trial sev- 
eral months ago, they proved so accurate 
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and efficient that they were kept on. They 
generally have the skull immaculately clean 
in twelve hours.” 

I visualized these bugs rolling up their 
sleeves, sailing into their jobs and winning 
all sorts of prestige in museum circles, while 
homo sapiens americaniensis, ten million 
strong, rakes leaves for the W.P.A. It’s a 
foolish world. 

Harriet had planned a luncheon at a 
Greenwich Village restaurant famous in 
artists’ and writers’ circles, and we were 
to be met there by Mrs. Richard Lockridge, 
who has collaborated with her husband in 
writing several novels. Mr. Lockridge is 
dramatic editor of the New York Sun, and 
also a frequent contributor to the New 
Yorker of subtly humorous and very hu- 
man yarns concerning Mr. and Mrs. North. 
Like Harriet Montague, the Lockridges are 
ex-Kansas Citians; and during their early 
years in New York they lived in an apart- 
ment in the Montague ménage. 

The Village restaurant surprised Harriet 
by having added to its space. Entered from 
an alley for some years, it now owns a dig- 
nified front entrance. But the food is un- 
impaired by all this swank. 

I was much too intrigued in hunting for 
Mrs. North in Mrs. Lockridge, to be inter- 
ested in food, however. Having read The 
Norths for years, I was sure that certain of 
Mrs. Lockridge’s gestures, expressions and 
remarks sounded familiar. Why shouldn’t 
authors draw upon themselves and their 
experiences? On the other hand, why 
should they, if they are imaginative? Mrs. 
Lockridge laughingly denied that she was 
Mrs. North; but admitted that most people 
regarded her as the embodiment of that 
character, so there was nothing she could 
do about it. 

She suggested that we might be interest- 
ed in seeing what modern improvements 
had done to the famous block of old New 
York houses, known as Washington Square 
North. This is the section included in 
Henry James’ memorable novel, “Washing- 
ton Square” in which he says, 

“T know not whether it is owing to the 
tenderness of early association, but this 
portion of New York appears to many per- 
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sons the most delectable. It has a kind of 
established repose which is not of frequent 
occurrence in other quarters of the long, 
shrill city: it has a riper, richer, more 
honorable look than any of the upper rami- 
fications of the great longitudinal thorough. 
fare — the look of having had something 
of a social history.” 


I had been much depressed last summer, 
at seeing the rears of these beautiful old 
houses torn down; it seems just silly that 
the sections which are demolished and re- 
placed with factory-box apartment houses, 
are always the loveliest and most historic 
parts of New York, instead of the hideous 
slums, which seem to be immortal and un- 
touchable. 


From the outside, Washington Square 
North looked much as it has always looked; 
but within, it is so changed that if any 
famous ghosts have been haunting these old 
houses, they have surely left for good. 
Nothing remains that could seem familiar. 

Noting our depression, Mrs. Lockridge 
asked us to accompany her home, have a 
visit and get warm. She and her husband 
live on one of the little streets off Wash- 
ington Square, in an old house turned into 
apartments, but so judiciously that all their 
charm remains. Mr. Lockridge amazed me 
by having the appearance of a person one 
had known a long time, and by greeting us 
with real hospitality. I expect all successful 
novelists to resent bitterly social intrusions 
upon their working afternoons. But Har- 
riet, Miss Reinhart and I were installed in 
comfortable chairs in a charming Empire 
drawing room, decorated in white and gold 
as a background to mellow old mahogany. 
At this point, a few sentences quoted from 
the Lockridges’ latest novel, The Norths 
Meet Murder, will be perfectly appropriate. 

“Mr. North went out to the kitchen and 
made several trips back and forth... - 
They sipped and said “Ah!” and Mr. North 
inquired whether it needed more sugar. 
Mrs. North said it was perfect the way it 
was.” 

As a matter of fact, the three guests 
thought everything was pluperfect — the 


(Continued on page 306) 
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Children in a Democracy 


the American Negro regiments was 
detained in France for several 
months. A private, bored and homesick, 
finally went to the top sergeant to protest. 

“] wants to go home,” he said. “I jined 
dis army for de war, an’ de war is over, an’ 
I wants to go home.” 

“Boy.” replied the sergeant, “you got 
dat thing mixed up. You didn’ jine for de 
war; you jined for de juration o’ de war. 
Now de war is over, jes like you said, but 
de juration — hit’s jes done begun!” 

The White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy has been behind us 
for several months. The stir, the work, the 
weariness, the glitter, the personalities, have 
become a blur in the memory. But the 
“duration,” we believe, has just begun. 

Many of the members of this conference 
of 1940 remembered the one of 1930 — 
an immense, hardworking, fact-finding or- 
ganization, with divisions, sections, com- 
mittees, sub-committees, and sub-sub-com- 
mittees. It counted special groups and 
their special needs, explained their devia- 
tions one from another, and made appro- 
priate recommendations. The immense pub- 
licity that popularized it at the time has 
long since subsided, but the principles it 
stood for and the goals it set have endured. 


A FTER the armistice of 1918, one of 


Homes and Protection 


The conference that began in April 1939 
and ended in January 1940 did not need the 
establishment of study groups because it 
had the findings of the earlier reports upon 
which to build. Its purpose was rather to 
face, in a wholly changed world, the con- 
ditions which threaten the sound economic 
life of our citizens and prevent us from 
giving to all of our children those benefits 
which we have declared necessary for their 
well being. Throughout the conference, it 
was apparent that the recommendations 
were dealing not only with children, but 
with children in a democracy. Not only 
education, health, and happiness, but also 


protection for the children, was manifestly 
in the minds of the group. 

Thus it was that the resolutions of the 
conference, before touching upon educa- 
tional and social services, dealt first with 
families and their incomes, and made plans 
for feeding, clothing, and housing the un- 
der-privileged children of the nation. 

Religion 

It was heartening to many of the con- 
ferees to see the topic of religion, all too 
frequently relegated to the background as 
controversial, assuming its rightful posi- 
tion of importance at this meeting. “Whole- 
hearted recognition and appreciation of the 
fundamental place of religion should be 
given,” says one of the recommendations 
on this subject. “Adult leaders of children 
should be persons of the utmost personal 
integrity and of the highest ideals, who 
have themselves a vivid appreciation of 
spiritual values. . . . Churches and syna- 
gogues need to emphasize the common ends 
which they share with one another and 
with other community agencies. Religion 
should be one of the unifying factors in- 
fluencing the divergent elements that con- 
stitute the community. Although they hold 
to different creeds, the churches should con- 
stitute a bulwark against factionalism and 
antagonism in local communities. Churches 
and synagogues should recognize their re- 
sponsibility to the community, and con- 
tribute to mutual good will and cooperation 
on the part of all groups by discovering 
and emphasizing their common objectives, 
by helping people to understand and ap- 
preciate the loyalty of other groups to their 
own convictions, and by utilizing their re- 
sources for the welfare of the community. 
They should seek every opportunity to co- 
operate with other community agencies in 
specific projects which contribute to the 
welfare of children. Practical steps should 
be taken to make more available to children 
and youth through education the resources 
of religion.” 
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Equalizing Educational Opportunity 


Many members of the conference had 
been brought up on the doctrine of “States’ 
Rights.” and had previously felt that each 
State should assume the entire responsi- 
bility for the educational opportunities pro- 
vided its children; but when the President 
of the University of North Carolina pointed 
out that in one State, the funds available 
for education alone were greater than the 
funds in another State which must be spent 
not only for education, but also for roads, 
public health, State governmental adminis- 
tration, and everything else paid for by 
the State, those who heard him were ready 
for the following resolution: 

“An extended program of Federal finan- 
cial assistance to the States should be adopt- 
ed in order to reduce inequalities in educa- 
tional opportunity among States. Because 
the minority groups have proportionately 
more children than others and live to a 
greater extent in areas with the least re- 
sources, the principle of Federal aid to 
States for services affecting children is ex- 
tremely important for their welfare.” 


Serving the Individual 


The following are a few of the many 
other recommendations adopted: 

“The supreme educational and social im- 
portance of individual traits should be 
recognized throughout the educational sys- 
tem. An educational system that truly 
serves a democracy will find no place for 
the philosophy or the methods of mass 
production.” 

“Schools should give increased attention 
to the educational needs of individual chil- 
dren, including those who are physically 
handicapped, mentally retarded, or socially 
handicapped; these needs should be met 
with minimum emphasis on the handicap.” 

“Teachers and other workers in all 
branches of education should be selected 
and retained in service on the basis of pro- 
fessional qualifications alone. They should 
be adequate in number to permit them to 
give attention to the needs of each individ- 
ual child.” 

“School systems should provide nursery 
school, kindergarten, or similar educational 
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opportunities for children between the ages 
of 3 and 6.” 

“Schools should assume further responsi- 
bility for providing wholesome leisure-time 
activities for children and their families, 
and new school buildings should be planned 
and equipped with these functions in 
mind.” 

“Schools should cooperate with other 
community institutions and agencies that 
serve the child. Close cooperation with 
parents is especially important.” 

“Compulsory school attendance laws 
should be adjusted to child labor laws, 
since school leaving and child labor are 
closely related. Schooling during at least 
9 months of the year should be both com. 
pulsory for and available to every child up 
to the age of 16.” 

“Financial aid from public sources 
should be given whenever necessary to 
young persons to enable them to continue 
their education even beyond the compul- 
sory-attendance age if they wish to do so 
and can benefit thereby.” 


Call to Action 


The recommendations close with the fol- 
lowing call to action: 

“This Conference is convinced that the 
recommendations submitted in this report 
are essential to the well-being of the chil- 
dren of the United States of America. ... 
The Conference believes that its proposals 
are well within the capacities of the Ameri- 
can people and that the economic well-being 
of the country will be enhanced by them. 
What the American people wish to do they 
can do. 

“ ‘Somewhere within these United States, 
within the past few years, was born a child 
who will be elected in 1980 to the most re- 
sponsible office in the world, the Presidency 
of the United States,’ said Homer Folks at 
the first session of this Conference. ‘We 
cannot guess his name or whereabouts. He 
may come from any place and from any 80- 
cial or economic group. He may now be 
in the home of one of the soft-coal miners, 
or in the family of a sharecropper, or quite 
possibly in the home of one of the unem- 


(Continued on page 305) 
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Diary of a Happy Trails Camper 


By Rutu M. LuTHer* 


UNDAY 
S Here I am in camp. I didn’t want to 


come. At the last minute I almost 
backed out. Mother thought it would be 
good for me to meet other hard of hearing 
girls; but I don’t want to meet other hard 
of hearing girls. I have a bad enough time 
of it without watching other people bucking 
the same troubles. And as for the girls 
that hear all right—well, I used to be that 
way myself, so I ought not complain, but 
they just don’t realize what it means. Any- 
how, I didn’t want to come to any old 
camp. Yet here I am. 

My, there must be a lot of people in the 
world that don’t hear very well! There are 
twelve of us in the Happy Trails Unit. 
Some can hear almost everything if you 
stand near them when you speak. Some 
are pretty deaf. They call us a squad, and 
we are a part of the regular Y.W.C.A. 
camp. A lot of the girls were sitting on 
the bed laughing and talking when the 
leader took me into the dorm. I could hear 
them laughing, but couldn’t hear all they 
said, and right away I felt awfully home- 
sick. 

But everybody was unpacking, and so I 
unpacked, too, and I saw that some of the 
girls were as new to all this as I was, and 
I felt a little better. We went for our 
first swim in the afternoon. We got all 
mixed up together in the water, and you 
forgot who had good ears and who hadn't. 


Monday 


I woke up at four o’clock and thought it 
was time to get up. When we finally did 
get up at six it seemed late. There are lots 


‘Miss Luther worked for three years as counsellor 
at the Bluebird Camp for hard of hearing girls and 
hoys in California. She was so enthusiastic about 
it that, two years ago, through the cooperation of 
the Huntington, Indiana. Y.W.C.A., a group of hard 
of hearing and deaf girls was included in Camp 
Dick Runyon, on Tippecanoe Lake. There were six 
girls the first year. The second year there were 
twelve, and the camp was moved to the Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana, Y.W.C.A. camp on Winona Lake, where the 
Happy Trailers” had their own unit in the group 
of normally hearing girls. 


of things to do. We had our swimming 
tests this morning. The red caps are be- 
ginners, the green caps intermediates, the 
blue caps advanced swimmers, and the 
white caps are Junior Life Savers. The 
instructors are swell. I’m learning to im- 
prove my stroke. 

Besides swim period, we may choose 
tennis or modern dancing in the morning. 
(In the afternoon we have handicraft or 
archery and another swim. All the Happy 
Trails girls take lip reading and speech 
some time during the day. Some of those 
that have been hard of hearing a long 
time have bad speech. I’m glad I don’t 
have that trouble, but I sort of hate being 
bothered with the lip reading. .I like the 
teacher, though. Her name is Mrs. Katz- 
enberger, but everybody calls her Mrs. 
Kay. There are six in the beginners’ lip 
reading class. Everybody else has a half 
hour’s private lessons. I am one of those 
that have private lessons, because I never 
had lip reading before. Some of the girls 
have had it several years in school, and 
they know almost everything you say, 
though one of them can hardly hear any- 
thing. I don’t need it like they do. 


Tuesday 


Every morning all the campers and the 
staff get together and talk about what 
they are going to do during the day, and 
have devotions and songs. I sit up in 
front, and can follow almost everything. 
I found myself watching harder today, be- 
cause I came in right after my lip read- 
ing lesson. I like the singing. We sang 
“IT Would Be True,” and we learned a new 
song I liked. It’s called “The Best Things 


in Life Are Free.” 


The moon belongs to every one, 

The best things in life are free. 

The stars belong to everyone, 

They gleam there for you and me. 

The flowers in spring, the robins that sing, 
The sunbeams that shine, 
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HARD OF HEARING GIRLS AT HAPPY TRAILS CAMP oi) gd WOOD CARVING. THEY ALSO 
MAKE THEIR OWN HAT. 


They’re yours, they’re mine; 
And friends may come to everyone— 
The best things in life are free. 


It’s funny how you get used to things. 
I’ve only been here three days, and yet 
already I feel proud of the Happy Trails 
girls. We had charge of the program to- 
night. We had a play, a pantomime and 
a shadow show. We had lots of fun prac- 
ticing and getting our costumes ready. The 
play was in three acts. Act I, “One Maid”; 
Act II, “Maid Won”; Act III, “Made 
One.” We acted it out, and the kids said 
it was a wow. Then we did shadowgraphs. 
We put a sheet between two trees just out- 
side the camp fire circle. Two flashlights 
were held behind the sheet so that anybody 
standing there would cast a shadow. All 
of our gang were behind the sheet. One 
by one we threw the light on them and the 
others guessed whose shadow each was. We 
tried to fool them. One made herself up 
like an Indian, with a feather in her hair 
and a blanket on. 

Virginia, the little nine year old deaf girl 
from Chicago, played a clarinet solo, or 
pretended to, I mean. The music really 
came from behind the scenes, but it made 
a good shadowgraph. 


We served punch and cookies, and did 
they hit the spot. I’m glad I came. 


W ednesday 


Today our leader told us that Mrs. 
Gretchen Youse, the State Chairman of 
Psi Iota Xi and five others were coming 
to visit us. They are the ones who spon- 
sored the $10,000 Traveling Speech and 
Hearing Clinic in Indiana. They wanted 
to see the lip reading classes. I was glad 
then that I was in one of the classes. 
Fhey spent the whole morning with us. 

After supper everyone went boating. We 
all rowed out to the middle of the lake, 
hooked the boats together and sang camp 


songs. We saw the moon come up over the 
channel. It made you feel funny inside, 
it was so beautiful. 

Thursday 


Tournaments for the week end. . Every- 
one scurried around for partners in tennis 
and ping-pong doubles. Betty asked me 
to play with her. I told her I don’t play 
very well, but she said, “Heck, I don't 
either, but we can try.” There’s an arch- 
ery meet, too. 

After supper we had a scavenger hunt. I 
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CANOEING IS A FAVORITE SPORT AT HAPPY TRAILS CAMP. THESE NORMALLY HEARING 
GIRLS ARE ALWAYS READY TO HELP iy io OF HEARING ONES FEEL WELCOME 
A A ME. 


never had so much fun. When it got dark 
we all went to the lodge, each of us with 
a flashlight. We formed groups, and every 
group had to bring back a live toad. Then 
we had to find a wild aster by flashlight. 
I don’t know a tame one when I see it, but 
Betty found one. “Happy Trails” brought 
back the only horse hair. We were half 
an hour late getting back; we never told 
how far we went before we found it, but 
it was worth it. Marshmallows over the 
campfire afterwards. Funny to think there 
was a time when | didn’t want to come 
here. I can’t help thinking, especially in 
the evening when it’s hard to read lips, 
how much better off I am than Virginia, 
who can’t hear at all, and yet she is the 
happiest, gayest little thing you ever saw. 
I can hear all the songs and most of the 
talk, and lip read a lot I don’t hear. 


Friday 


Crafts in full swing. Everybody is weav- 
ing hats or making things out of wood. We 
work out by the tennis courts. Little Vir- 


ginia is making a wooden bowl for her 
mother and a key case for her dad. If you 
ask her whether she has any brothers or 
sisters, she says there are four in her fam- 
ily: “Mother, Father, Virginia, Dog.” She 
is sweet. The kids say she talks much 
more than she did last year. I can under- 
stand her better than the girls that hear. 
because she forms her words all right, and 
I read her lips. 

Too rough to row across the lake to 
Winona, so we hiked to Center Lake for 
a picnic—hot dogs, potato chips, chocolate 
milk and ice cream bars. Most of us went 
to see Shirley Temple in Heidi. My bunk 
certainly felt swell when I got back. Think 
of me going to bed at nine-thirty and lik- 
ing it. 


Saturday 


Tournaments all morning, mostly in a 
rush, because some of the girls have to go 
home today. To think that, a week ago, 
I was wishing I hadn’t come and think- 
ing I’d go home in a week. Now I’m glad 
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The tournaments 
Three of our girls won swim- 
é, : “ae 

ming buttons. We took the tennis single 
and the ping-pong singles and the tennis 
Mary has a wonderful forehand 


I can stay another week. 
were great. 


doubles. 
drive. 
It rained and we moved into the lodge 
Radio music, Major Bowes’ 
acts, and stunts. A committee did a swell 
job of decorating in a hurry and we had 
a costume dance. There were three prizes. 
The prize for the most original went to 
a girl in a dress made from a huge bath 
towel with hand carved necklaces and 
bracelets of Ivory soap. We had a fire in- 
side and sang songs. Most everyone was 
humming as we went up the hill to bed. 
It was dark but the stars were shining. 


after supper. 


Sunday 


Some of us rode to Warsaw to church 
this morning. Some rowed across the lake 
to Winona Assembly. Some stayed in camp 
and had service here. Fifteen new girls 
came in the afternoon. After supper we 
played “Have You Heard It,” and learned 
the pet peeves of everyone. It’s a good way 
to get acquainted. I know how awful I 
felt when I first came, and I was glad to 
be friendly with some of the new ones. 


Monday 


Rainy and chilly. We stayed in the 
lodge around the fire, sang, talked, played 
Chinese checkers and ping-pong, wrote let- 
ters. I got three letters and answered them 
all. A few energetic girls—we called them 
the Polar Club—went swimming. We elect- 
ed Junior counselors. They help plan the 
program with the staff. A reporter was 
chosen to write news for the camp paper, 
The Every Other Daily. To think I was 
chosen to write for the Happy Trailers! I 
had to start scurrying around right away 
to get news. Each group had to do a stunt 
After the stunts 
we popped corn, ate apples and sang songs. 
The rain didn’t seem to matter much after 
all, but we'll be glad when it’s over. 


for the evening program. 
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Tuesday 


It’s so different this week. Everybody 
knows what to do, and we all know each 
other. I’m doing better in lip reading al. 
ready. I try to watch all the time, and | 
can go up and talk to the new girls and 
understand them better. Maybe it’s my 
imagination, but I really do understand 
better, or hear better or something. 


W ednesday 


Archery all morning. Slept through the 
rest hour. No time to write diaries. 


Thursday 


Lots of excitement. Adventure day. We 
took “nosebag” lunches and each squad 
left camp right after swimming. Each 
squad took a leader and went wherever they 
wanted to, and it was a secret. Our group 
had a secret place to go. We put all the 
sacks of food, bottles of orangeade, etc., in 
Miss L’s car, and we all piled in. We went 
to some big woods about eight miles away 
to see the biggest tree in the state of In- 
diana. We ate lunch at the edge of the 
woods and walked about half a mile to the 
tree. It was the largest tree I have ever 
seen. The branches were so high we could 
not see the leaves, but we knew it was an 
oak tree. Eleven of us with arms out- 
stretched just managed to hug the tree. 


We found lots of other interesting things 
—wild flowers, hazlenuts and paw-paws. We 
brought some of everything back to camp. 
We stopped on the way back at Tippecanoe 
River to see the fish hatcheries. We found 
a smart weed and right by it, in a garden 
was the cultivated flower of the same fam- 
ily. The cultivated one is called Ladies’ 
Thumb and grows about four feet tall. The 
wild one was a little bit of thing. 

We met another bunch of campers going 
for a hayride up the river, and as we drove 
back to camp we saw still another bunch 
coming home in boats. We had plenty of 
tall stories to tell around the campfire. 


(Continued on page 316) 
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Speech Lessons Can Be Fun 


Sounds the Letters Make. By Lucille D. 
Schoolfield and Josephine B. Timberlake. 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston. Cloth, 
Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A refreshing new speech book has re- 
cently been put on the market. Its appear- 
ance is so attractive that one feels com- 
pelled to pick it up and look inside. The 
red, white and blue of the jacket is carried 
out within the book and gives it a definite 
appeal for children. 


It is a book of rhymes incorporating all 
the sounds of speech. Each poem is about 
a particular sound and that sound is re- 
peated frequently enough in different words 
to catch the child’s attention and stimulate 
his memory. The attractive illustrations 
give the child a desire to read the poems. 
The pleasant rhythm makes him want to 
repeat them. The alphabetical arrange- 
ment, with an exposed index, provides the 
opportunity for him to use an index in a 
natural situation. Little games and test 
questions add variety and are suggestive of 
different ways in which the book may be 
used for speech lessons. Indeed, the chil- 
dren in one school for the deaf adapted it 
for their own use by attempting to write 
additional rhymes of a similar nature. 
What could say more eloquently how the 
little book succeeded in making the chil- 
dren speech conscious! The authors are 
evidently convinced that repetition is nec- 
essary but they also point out in a delight- 
ful way that Speech can be Fun. 


—Mary PRoByN. 


Happy Drills / 


Sing Your Way to 

Better Speech. By 

Gertrude Walsh. 

E. P. Dutton & 

Company, New 

York. Cloth, 207 

pp. Price, $2.50. 

This book pre- 
sents the familiar 
principles of pho- 
netics simply and 
accurately, and at the same time offers quite 
a different approach to the old problem of 
correcting speech defects by using musical 
settings for otherwise prosaic drills. 

The difficulty of the songs would pro- 
hibit the use of Miss Walsh’s book in the 
lower grades of schools for the deaf where 
the children are going through the process 
of speech development. There are, how- 
ever, two groups of teachers who would 
find this book quite an asset in their work: 
first, the teachers of acoustic classes in the 
intermediate and upper grades of schools 
for the deaf; and, second, the teachers of 
speech correction in the public schools. 


Whether Miss Walsh describes a sound 
or gives suggestions for correct posture, or 
directions for proper breathing habits, she 
expresses herself clearly and briefly. Her 
own enthusiasm for the type of drill which 
she uses in “Sing Your Way to Better 
Speech” is evident in her foreword, and 
achieves the gratifying effect of making the 
reader feel that the process of improving 
one’s speech and voice is a simple and 
delightful matter. 


—Mary C. New 
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From the Trappist to the Deaf 
The Language of Gesture. By MacDonald 

Critchley, M.D., F.R.C.P. Edward Arnold 

& Co., Publishers, London, England. Sold 

by Longmans Green & Company, New 

York. Cloth, 128 pp. Price, $1.75. 

It is interesting to note that the distin- 
guished London physician who compiled 
this little volume was led to do so by his 
efforts to aid a paralyzed deaf man who was 
accustomed to communicate by signs and 
finger spelling, and who, cut off from the 
world by temporary inability to use his 
arms, developed what amounted to a form 
of aphasia. Interest in his case induced 
the neurologist to study the whole subject 
of gesture language, and his research led 
him from the sign language of the Aus- 
tralian bush men to the Trappist and Bene- 
dictine monks whose vow of silence caused 
them to develop an intricate language of 
gesture. He found that the origin of ges- 
ture as a component of speech is inex- 
tricably mixed with a study of philology 
and phonetics, since some philologists be- 
lieve that speech had its origin in panto- 
mime. All aboriginal people have a lan- 
guage of signs, as, for instance, those used 
by the North American Indians, which are 
often highly developed. Gesture plays an 
important part in the symbolism of orient- 
al dancing and dramatic presentation, just 
as it did in the old Greek and Roman 
plays. In heraldry, in the elaborate codes 
of secret societies, signs made with the hand 
have significance, some of them of very an- 
cient origin. Dr. Critchley has gone into 
the whole business, from Lucretius and 
Aristotle to the Ku Klux Klan, and has 
made a rather fascinating book out of it. 
He ends with proposing as a subject for 
research a universal sign language com- 
piled from the eight hundred or so words 
in Basic English. Might it not be easier to 
encourage the learning of Basic English? 





Told in a Nutshell 
Not infrequently the Volta Bureau re- 
ceives urgent letters from research students 
working hurriedly for an M.A., or high 


school students plunged abruptly into “so- 
cial science,” asking, “Please send me com- 
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plete information about the deaf,” or 
“please tell me what is being done for the 
hard of hearing in the United States.” It is 
impossible not to feel a little impatient with 
people who want everything served up to 
them in capsule form with no effort on 
their part. And yet impatience subsides in 
the face of literary ability which manages 
to condense much of this desired informa- 
tion concerning those with impaired hear. 
ing, and comprise it in an article of less 
than 1,500 words. Byron Dexter, in the 
New Republic for February 5, succeeded in 
doing this. If he doesn’t tell “all about the 
hard of hearing,” he tells a lot, and he not 
only tells it well but he succeeds in making 
deafness interesting, a task once considered 
almost impossible. Whether the increased 
interest in the subject manifested by the 
general public makes it easier to present 
attractive articles, or the increased attrac- 
tiveness of the articles has more effect on 
the public, it would be hard to say; but 
the material on deafness presented in gen- 
eral publications of late years has immea- 
surably improved. Mr. Dexter’s article is 
full of necessary information for the lay 
public, and it is so charmingly written that 
it makes the hard of hearing themselves 
feel pleasantly important. 





A Message from Mr. and Mrs. Coyne 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert E. Coyne, of South 


Africa, whose visit to the United States a 
year ago in the interest of the Coyne Voice 
Pitch Indicator is remembered in many 
schools for the deaf, send a greeting 
through the Votta Review to all who 'te- 
ceived them so kindly. Mr. Coyne writes: 
“We have been terribly busy since we re- 
turned from our trip to the United States 
and have found it impossible to write to 
all the good friends in your country, but 
we hope to make amends in the near fu- 
ture. I can assure you that they are often 
in our thoughts. A visit to the movies 
nowadays is vastly more interesting to us 
than it was before last year, particularly 
when we see pictures of American small 
town life.” 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 


Of shoes 


Summer Courses in Special Education 


Courses for teachers of the deaf and the 
hard of hearing will be given at several 
summer schools in different parts of the 
country. Other courses in adjacent fields 
which might be profitable to those who 
deal with hearing defects are also being 
offered. Wayne University, Detroit, lists in 
its preliminary announcement the following 
courses, among many in special education: 
Survey of Special Education, 2 hours 
Problems, Methods and Organization in Speech 
Correction, 2-3 hours 

Acoustic Training for Children with Defective 
Hearing, 2 hours 

Problems in the Organization, Administration 
and Supervision of Special Schools and 
Classes, 2 hours 

Problems in Summer Camp Work for Teach- 

ers of Handicapped Children, 2 hours 

Applied Phonetics, 2 hours 

Seminar in the Pathology of Speech and Hear- 

ing, 2 hours 
For information, address John J. Lee, Col- 
lege of Education, Wayne University. 


Mount Holyoke 

At Mount Holyoke College, South Had- 
ley, Mass., a Symposium in Speech Correc- 
tion will be conducted by Dr. Sara Stinch- 
field-Hawk, Dr. Lou Kennedy, Dr. James 
F. Bender and other speech experts. Courses 
in the principles of speech and in speech 
correction, in the correction of speech dis- 
orders and in advanced phonetics will be 
given. Information and catalogs may be 
obtained from Alice W. Mills, Director, 
Summer School in Speech, Mount Holyoke 
College. 


and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings”— 


Lewis Carroll. 


Johns Hopkins 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
offers the following courses for teachers 
of the deaf to be given during the summer 
session: 

1. Principles of Speech for the Deaf, 
with Emphasis on Their Application 
to Advanced Work. 

2. Language and Reading for the Deaf. 

3. Preparatory Geography and History 
for the Deaf. 

The courses will be conducted by Mrs. 
Rachel Dawes Davies of Central Institute 
for the Deaf. The dates of the summer 
session are June 24-August 3. For further 
information, write Director of. Summer 
Courses, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 


more, Md. 


Michigan State Normal College 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, offers special courses in speech read- 
ing for the hard of hearing adult, as well 
as training courses for teachers of the hard 
of hearing and the deaf. Other subjects to 
be featured are the technique of using hear- 
ing aids; fundamentals of voice production 
and speech correction; straight language 
for the deaf child; mental hygiene; the re- 
tention of normal voice quality. 





Groningen Celebration Postponed 


The celebration of the 150th anniversary 
of the Institute for Deaf-Mutes at Gron- 
ingen (Holland), which was to be held in 
April, 12th and 13th, has been postponed 
until June 21st and 22nd. 
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MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 
SUMMER SESSION JUNE 24 TO AUGUST 2, 1940 


: Cer’ 





THE HORACE H. RACKHAM SCHOOL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Offers New and Enlarged Facilities for Training Teachers of the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing 





Speech Reading for Adult Hard of Hearing Especially Featured 


The Following Courses are Available for Summer Session Students: 


Speech Reading I 

Speech Reading II 

Techniques in Use of Hearing Aids 
Fundamentals of Voice Production 
Phonation and Speech Correction 
Principles of Teaching Deaf Children 


Teaching of Speech 

Reading for the Deaf Child 
Straight Language 

Mental Hygiene 

Education of Exceptional Children 
Retention of Normal Voice Quality 


Laboratory Classes Will Be In Operation for Clinical Demonstration, Observation and 
Practice Teaching. 





Also Curricula, Both Graduate and Undergraduate, For Teachers of Other Types of 
Handicapp2d Children. 


Por further information address C. M. ELLIOTT, Director of Special Education. 











Another Poetry Prize for Gallaudet 

Rex Lowman, of Arkansas, a senior at 
Gallaudet College, has won for the second 
time the first prize in the annual poetry 
contest held by the American Association 
of University Women for the seven colleges 
in the District of Columbia and surround- 
ing territory. Twenty-five students, repre- 
senting all the colleges, entered 60 poems, 
of which Mr. Lowman’s “Arachne” was 
judged best. 

This contest has been conducted yearly 
for the past eight years, and Gallaudet stu- 
dents have won first place four times. be- 


sides taking second and third honors and 
honorable mention in different contests. 
In 1933, two Gallaudet young men, Stephen 
Koziar and Loy Golladay, won first and 
second prizes; in 1934, Golladay came out 
first. In 1935, Felix Kovalewski was award- 
ed honorable mention. Mr. Lowman re- 
ceived first prize in 1939 and again in 
1940. Considering the size of the Gallau- 
det enrollment as compared with that of 
the other colleges, and considering also 
that deaf persons are not commonly sup- 
posed to be able to write poetry, this rec- 
ord is remarkable. 
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Children in a Democracy 


(Continued from page 296) 


ployed, or in a family migrating from the 
Dust Bowl, or he may be surrounded with 
every facility, convenience, and protection 
which money can buy. 

“‘If we could unroll the scroll of the 
future enough to read his name and where- 
abouts, how many things we would wish to 
have done for him, how carefully we would 
wish to guard his health, his surroundings, 
his education, his associates, his travels, 
his ambitions.’ 

“What is needful and useful in preparing 
a President for his exacting duties is true 
in lesser degree of any public servant and 
leader of men. In our democracy it is true 
also of every citizen who exercises the 
right of suffrage or carries his share of the 
common burden of doing the work of the 
world. What we might wish to do for that 
unknown child, the future President, we 
must be ready to do for every child, so he 
may be ready to live a full life, satisfying 
to himself and useful to his community and 
Nation. 

“This document is a call to action: to do 
now those things that can be done now and 
to plan those that must be left for the 
morrow. But whether today or tomorrow, 
action is possible only if we have faith in 
the goals to be reached.” 


Getting Together 


On February 15, the Florida School for 
the Deaf and the Blind accepted an invita- 
tion from the Miami Society for the Hard 
of Hearing to go to Miami and demonstrate 
the work of the school. The President of 
the school, six members of the staff, and 
thirty pupils, from both the department 
for the deaf and the department for the 
blind, accepted the invitation. Programs 
were presented to different civic organiza- 
tions at Miami University and in Bayfront 
Park. Several broadcasts were also given. 
The visitors were entertained by the Miami 
Society for the Hard of Hearing and the 
Florida Association of Workers for the 


Blind. 
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MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH 


July 1— August 7, 1940 


Leading American authorities in Speech 
Correction will give special attention 
to the 


SPEECH OF THE DEAF AND 
HARD OF HEARING 


and 


SPEECH READING 


For further information write to 


ALICE W. MILLS, Director 


Mount Holyoke College Summer School 
of Speech 


South Hadley, Massachusetts 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


Lip Rcadine 
Land’s End, Rockport, Mass. 


July 1 - August 23 


(Limited number of rooms in school dormitory) 


Graded Lessons and Classes 
Normal Courses 


Special Normal Course for Teachers 


For Information Before July 1st 
write to 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING 


175 Dartmouth St., Boston, Massachusetts 


ANNA L. STAPLES CLARA M. ZIEGLER 











KINZIE SUMMER SESSION 


Of Instruction in Lip Reading 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Courses for Deafened Adults and Chil- 
dren. All instruction carefully graded, 
insuring maximum progress. 
Graded Class Practice 


Regular and Advanced Normal Courses 
for the Teaching of Adults 


Special Normal Course for Teachers 
of Lip Reading 


Normal Course for the Teaching of 
Children and Juniors 


This course includes instruction in the 
use of the Audiometer 


KINZIE TEXTBOOKS 


for the instruction of Children, Juniors, and Adults. 
Used in Public Schools where lip reading is taught 
throughout the United States, 


For éurther information, address 
MISS CORA ELSIE KINZIE 


6024 Wayne Avenue Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
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Aids to Hearing Aids 
(Continued from page 288) 
being, she used one at dinner, and whep. 
ever she could in a group. She improved 
her lip reading, and it has become a great 
help to her. 

Today, wearing a vacuum tube instr. 
ment entirely concealed except for a small 
cord, she presides at her dinner table and 
talks to all her guests with ease, poise, and 
merriment. She is a vital part of any 
group. In a front seat she recently heard 
a whole delightful lecture with the instru. 
ment she was wearing. I hope with all my 
heart that many who read this can go and 
do likewise. 





Round Trip to the Renaissance 

(Continued from page 294) 
refreshments, the wood fire, the conversa- 
tion, and Pete, the gentlemanly black cat 
who lives with the Norths (beg pardon, | 
mean the Lockridges), and plays an impor- 
tant role in their novel. In fact, two hours 
flashed by like twenty minutes, and it was 
time to go, if we were to catch the evening 
train. 

A full moon managed to outshine the 
skyscrapers as our ferry approached Jer- 
sey; and as our train sped toward Wash- 
ington, I reflected that we could not have 
enjoyed two days in the metropolis more 
fully, had we been blessed with normal 
hearing. I also thought how large a share 
art had had in the pleasures of our trip, 


‘and wondered why more deafened people 


do not seek the recreational opportunities 
art affords. As my professional life to date 
has been connected with the spatial arts, | 
am amazed that they are not enjoyed by a 
larger proportion of the populace. There 
is no question about the extensive apprecia- 
tion of literature, music and drama, where: 
as painting, sculpture and allied arts are 
disregarded to a large extent; yet they offer 
tremendous possibilities for enjoyment, if 
one makes the initial effort to grasp their 
“keys.” 

It seems even more important for those 
of us who have largely lost the theatre and 
the concert hall, to cultivate the arts which 
do not demand hearing. Harriet and I had 
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noticed, in the small group of people who 
arrived early at the exhibition of Italian 
masterpieces, three persons with crutches, 
and another in a wheeled chair. The paint- 
ings and sculpture gave just as much to 
them and to us, as to the great majority of 
visitors without handicaps. And that alone 
would have made our little excursion to 
New York worth while. 


Legislation on the Deaf in 
Pennsylvania 

The March issue of Mt. Airy World pre- 
sents “A Brief Digest of Existing Legisla- 
tion Covering the Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing in Pennsylvania,” by Margaret Body- 
comb, Dean of Education at the Mt. Airy 
School. It presents a clear picture of what 
Pennsylvania is doing for those handi- 
capped by defective hearing. Summarized, 
it gives the following data: 
1. Discovery 

The hearing of all school children is to 
he tested once each year. 
2. Reporting 

Teachers, school enumerators, attendance 
oficers, home and school psychologists and 
examiners are responsible for reporting 
children of compulsory school age—8 to 
lj—who, because of defective hearing, are 
not being properly educated and trained. 

The State Department of Health provides 
a form on which physicians are required 
to report all children of preschool age who 
are found to have defective hearing. The 
Department of Health then reports such 
cases to the Department of Special edu- 
cation. 


3. Treatment 

Any school district may provide for the 
care and treatment of defective eyes, ears 
and teeth of all pupils. 


4. Education 

If special classes for the deaf are not 
maintained by the school districts, deaf 
children are sent to approved residential 
schools. The school district in which the 
child lives pays 25% of the cost of tuition 
and maintenance, and the State the remain- 
ing 75% for all pupils between the ages of 
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SUMMER SESSION 


The Frances Harrod Downes 
School of Lip Reading 


Madison College, Madison, Wis. 
July 8 - August 24 


Private Lessons Practice Classes 
for the Hard of Hearing Adult 
Teacher Training Courses 
Special Courses for Children 
IN 
THE NEW KINZIE GRADED METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTION 


For further information, address 


MISS FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 CONNECTICUT AVE., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 


OFFERS 


SUMMER COURSES FOR 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


Conducted by 
RACHEL DAWES DAVIES 
of Central Institute, St. Louis 

Principles of Speech for the Deaf with 

Emphasis on Their Application to Ad- 

vanced Work 
Language and Reading for the Deaf 
Preparatory Geography and History for 

the Deaf 


JUNE 24-AUGUST 3, 1940 


For further information: 
Director of Summer Courses 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Ready for a Trial Flight 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











A NEW KIND OF SCHOOL 


For Parents Who Wish to Teach 
Their Little Children at Home 


Objective: to awaken and develop the 
ability of the child to enter happily into 
all normal relationships of home and 
community. 


Both parent and child attend 
Intensive, Short-Term Classes. 


Training includes analysis and practice 
in production of speech sounds; methods 
of home teaching that give the child un- 
derstanding and use of language, and the 
ability to speak intelligibly; observation 
of the teaching of his own child by an 
experienced instructor; building a practi- 
eal, individualized program of home ac- 
tivity that will secure the desired results. 
Two or more families in the same locality can 


secure this training together at home by special 
arrangement. 


For further information address 
Parent-Child Training Institute 


Doris Irene Mirrielees, Director 


P. O. Box 775 WAYCROSS, GA. 
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six and twenty-one. The State assumes the 
full cost for pupils under six and over 
twenty-one. 

The Department of Public Instruction jg 
also authorized to make provision for de. 
fraying the necessary expense of regularly 
enrolled deaf students, residents of Penp. 
sylvania, pursuing any course of study, 
profession, art or science in any university, 
college, normal, professional, or vocational 
school approved by the Department, the 
amount not to exceed $500 per year for 
each student. 

5. Placement 

An act of July 2, 1937, makes an appro. 
priation of $30,000 to the Department of 
Labor and Industry to match any realloca. 
tion of federal moneys made available to 
the states for the rehabilitation of the deaf 
and hard of hearing in addition to moneys 
appropriated for the rehabilitation of per- 
sons injured in industry. This additional 
appropriation is made in order to procure 
tor such persons placement in industry and 
for the payment of the compensation and 
expenses of persons employed by the De- 
partment in such rehabilitation work. 





Telephone Teaching for Shut-Ins 


Edpress News Letter, the semi-monthly 
issued by the Educational Press Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., offered in its Dec. 
15 issue the following interesting item: 

Instruction by telephone to physically handi- 


_ capped shut-in children in Waterloo, Iowa, is 


being started. The Waterloo Courier describes the 
system as follows: “The instruction will be given 
over a telephone hook-up from the classroom to 
the home of the child . . . a microphone will be 
set up in a schoolroom, from which the instruc: 
tion will be given. The words of the teacher will 
be sent, via a speaker, to the child in his home. 
Thus all of the teacher’s instruction will be given 
to the crippled child just as it is to those in the 
schoolroom. The child in his home can ask ques 
tions of the teacher over the hook-up and the 
broadcasting equipment can be taken from one 
school building to another and plugged in on 
telephone lines.” 

Incidentally, this would be a simple meth 
od of dealing with a hard of hearing child 
in the same classroom: since all he would 
need would be a headset attached to the 


same telephone hook-up. 
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Examination for Teachers of the Deaf 


The Los Angeles City Board of Educa- 
tion has authorized an examination for 
substitute teacher of the deaf and the hard 
of hearing in elementary, junior and senior 
high school grades, to be held Saturday, 
May 18. 1940. The two years residence 
in the state of California is waived for this 
examination. The requirements are: a 
bachelor’s degree from a recognized univer- 
sity or college; adequate special training 
to educate deaf and hard of hearing chil- 
dren. verified by a letter or diploma from 
a school or university recognized by the 
California Department of Education; and 
physical and mental fitness to engage in 


| teaching service as evidenced by a certif- 


icate from the health service section of the 
Los Angeles City Schools. The salary of- 
fered ranges from $168 to $186 per school 
month. 


The Teacher Across the Hall 


(Continued from page 277) 


tin. of the School of Education of Ford- 


ham University, designed for Sixth, 


Seventh. and Eighth Grades. 


The books* have been planned for chil- 
dren with normal hearing, but they con- 
tain many suggestions for teachers of hear- 
ing aid classes, and as reference books the 
teacher of congenitally deaf children will 
find them helpful. They contain lists of 
words for drill, exercises for breath con- 
trol, voice, and pronunciation, and a num- 
ber of diagrams that show “Dick Diction” 
saying vowels and consonants. 

The books also include chapters designed 
to develop social skills. Teachers will be 
able to use these hints as guides in plan- 
ning their own lessons on making intro- 
ductions, thanking for gifts, welcoming 
guests, etc., even if the books are a bit too 
dificult for the children to read by them- 
selves, 


*Your Speech, by David Powers, Ed.D., and Su- 
zanne Martin, Ed.D. Vol. 1, Sixth Grade: Vol. 2, 
Seventh Grade: Vol. 3, Eighth Grade. 
fa. Indexed, with bibliographies. 
Co, New York. 


Cloth, 185 p. 
i Pitman Publishing 
Price, 75 cents each volume. 
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The 


CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 

oor recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 


Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Three charts of 12 stories 
$10.00 


Series I. 


each, with manual __ 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual...» 17.00 

Series III. Myths —-___ ____. $10.00 

Series I, II and III _..... $35.00 
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For a better understanding of the deaf, the 
hard of hearing; to learn the solution to 
problems brought about by deafness, 


Read 
DEAFNESS AND COMMON SENSE 
by 
Dr. James Kerr Love 
Price $2.00 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





THE GRATZ HOME FOR 
SPECIAL CHILDREN 
110 South Lawn Avenue 

Bluffton, Ohio 


A small year-round school with home atmosphere. 
In charge of teacher with over twenty years’ experience 
in teaching the deaf, hard of hearing, and speech 
defectives. 





COME TO NEW YORK 


July 6 - August 16 
SEE THE WORLD’S FAIR 
BRUSH UP ON YOUR LIP READING 
TAKE LESSONS IN VOICE IMPROVEMENT 
Beginners and Advanced Lessons 
Conversation and Class Practice 


Teacher Training Courses 
Voice and Speech Improvement 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
INC. 
342 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Write for Details. 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 


The Women’s University Club 


Hotel Biltmore NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 


Practice Groups Lectures 





445 S. Warren St., 


racuse 
y Syracuse, N. Y. 





peech Reading 
tudio 


ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
104 Rowland St. Phone: 5-8061 


For Appointments 
Write or Fhone 








Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO. ILL. 
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The New York Association 
(Continued from page 267) 

In reviewing the list of prominent speak. 
ers whom the various executives have pre- 
sented to the Association. one cannot help 
feeling that the objectives embodied in the 
Constitution and so enthusiastically ae. 
claimed by members at the time of its adop. 
tion are being carried out most assiduously, 
It is hoped that the Association may con- 
tinue to champion and work for causes that 
to it seem meritorious. 


Problems Involved in Sex Education 
(Continued from page 272) 

appear. Many of our faculty members, 
especially those who live in the schools 
and teach in the Advanced or Interme- 
diate departments and who have the con- 
fidence of the children, find many oppor- 
tunities to do valuable work in counselling 
and guiding the children through adoles- 
cence. Intelligent supervisors are employed, 
and their duties embrace, in a large mea- 
sure, all questions and problems pertaining 
to sex education. Any experienced teacher 
who has gained the confidence of his or 
her children knows how many, many times 
opportunities for class discussion on topics 
relating to sex education have arisen either 
through the pupils’ natural curiosity or 
through the medium of the context of the 
subject matter being taught. 


Our old method, however effective it 
may have been, has not been, according to 
Mr. Blish, as successful as it might be if 
an organized program under the direction 
of the Principal and a committee were to 
be injected into our social studies, our 
science courses, our English classes, and 
our physical education programs. This 
seems perfectly logical. Instead of the old 
method of just meeting the problems when 
they arise—why not subtly insert Sex Edu- 
cation into our curriculum in such a good, 
healthy, and effective manner, that chil- 
dren will grow up with it, understanding 
it, and accepting it all as a most normal 
and natural part of the process of growth 
and living? 


Ma 
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Central Institute for 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 
in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 
the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicants 

with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum 

constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education 
from Washington University. 


For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Gotpsten, Director Miss Jutta M. Connery, Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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HEARING AID INTERESTS DOCTOR 


Midget Tube Hearing Aid Rated Highly 


OUTSTANDING contributions have been 
made in the past few years in helping the 
deafened and hard-of-hearing by the Maico 
Co., of Minneapolis. 


Its instruments for measuring hearing defects 
are today used not only by famous clinics of 
Minneapolis, Rochester and elsewhere; in 
Universities of Minnesota, Iowa, Stanford and 
others, but in every state of the U. S. and 
abroad in England, Canada, Mexico, South 
America, and Scandinavia. 
Used by Leading Airways 

This instrument, the Maico audiometer, is 
used by the U. S. government in the army, 
marine corps, navy, veterans’ administration, 
and bureau of aeronautics. It is notable, also, 
that America’s great airlines, including Pan- 
American, United, Eastern, Northwest and 
American are using the Maico audiometer for 
hearing examinations of pilots. 


These Maico audiometers have proved invalu- 
able in the hands of ear specialists in diag- 
nosing hearing defects and from the exact 
records made, the new tiny vacuum hearing 
aids can be adjusted to give the correct hear- 


ing compensation to any hard of hearing 
person. 


Midget Radio Tubes 


The Maico Co. has utilized all its technical 
knowledge, gained in the field of audiometer 
hearing test equipment, to produce a small, 
wearable vacuum tube hearing aid. Maico 
aids are scientifically fitted in close associa- 
tion with ear, nose and throat specialists, and 
each individual is provided with an instru- 
ment which compensates for his own individ- 
ual hearing defects as shown by the physi- 
cian’s audiometric examination. Even severe- 
ly deafened persons can often hear a whisper. 


Accepted by A.M.A. 


The Council on Physical Therapy of the 
American Medical Association has given to 
the Maico perhaps as high a rating as ever 
accorded a hearing aid, an intelligibility rat- 
ing for all speech sounds of from 96% to 
100%. 


Maico hearing test instruments and hearing 
aids are distributed by the Maico Co., Inc., 
83 So. 9th St., Minneapolis, with special rep- 
resentatives throughout the U. S. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


(Continued from page 280) 


ss in the right. After using a hearing 
aid and learning to listen, she was tested 
jain and there was a 64 per cent loss in 
the left ear and a 58 per cent loss in the 
right. The big gain was in the left ear, 
regardless of the fact that we used the right 
ear to work with because it was best. Now 
this amount of hearing is over a compara- 
tively small range, so she is more profound- 
ly deaf to speech sounds than these figures 
indicate. But it is interesting and encour- 
aging. and I have found that when she is 
wearing her hearing aid her voice is really 
quite respectable. 

Mrs. W.. I, too, have a “just older” 
child. I wonder if we appreciate what they 
unconsciously do for the younger deaf one. 
Roberta. who is eleven, makes things come 
dive for Johnita, nine, in a way that no 
grown up ever could. She sets a standard 
which no one else could set, and which 
Johnita all unconsciously labors to achieve. 
She carries Nita along in a stream of nor- 
mal childhood activity, varying from a re- 
cent obsession of “Lone Ranger” activities, 
carried out afoot and horseback, to emer- 
gency operations on unsuspecting dolls. I'll 
never know how much I owe to Bert! Our 
teacher boards with us and is an interested 
reader of roundabouts. She liked very 
much the sal:te Martin gives, and is copy- 
ing it for Johnita to use at school. 

Mrs. S., I, too, rather favor small town 
environment for children. There is some- 
thing reassuring about knowing not only 
your children’s associates but their parents 
and perhaps their grandparents as well! 
But educating a deaf child is surely a prob- 
lem, and if a mistake is made we won't 
know until it’s too late. 

We used to have a bath game, too, which 
was for vocabulary only, and was much 
enjoyed. On cards fastened on a ring, | 
printed arm, neck, ankle, wrist, chest, back, 
thigh, calf (this was such a joke!) shoul- 
der, elbow, etc. Then while Johnita washed, 
I'd suggest “Wash your neck,” or “wash 
your elbow.” Lip reading and silent read- 
ing both. I must hunt it up again. 
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THE TRASK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
Suite 414, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
— Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction — 


Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anna Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 





CASE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Hotel Green, Pasadena 
Private Lessons Teacher Training 


MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Director 


Miss Helen Scriver Mrs. Lucelia Moore 





School for Little Deaf Children 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





St. Louis 


Summer Courses in Lip Reading 


PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION FOR 
HARD OF HEARING AND DEAF ADULTS 
AND CHILDREN 


Teacher Training Courses Practice Classes 


Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, The Parkedge Apartments 
4907 West Pine Boulevard 








DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


HARTFORD 


Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


JACKSONVILLE 


111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


PITTSBURGH 
Suite 74, Methodist Bldg., 
524 Penn Ave. 


TOLEDO 


2313 Ashland Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio 


WASHINGTON 


1116 Vermont Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D 
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New 
TRIMM 


SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 


Attention Teachers! 


Designs for rugged equipments ranging 
from those for several hard-of-hearing 
children in the public school, to highly 
specialized assemblies for children hither- 
to thought beyond the range of hearing 
aids. Prices are lower. Performance at 
@ peak. Three year guarantee. 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 


DISTRIBUTORS 
1770 W. Berteau Avenue 
I Chicago, Ill. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Send data on Trimm School Equipment te 


IS THE TIME 
TO CONSIDER 


























Address Foes! CRM 
Dept. VR 939 














COMPLETELY NEW 
HEARING AID 


A MODERN CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE 
SET 
Maximum power without distortion. 
Works in every position. 
Equipped with volume and pitch control. 
Easily worn and low in price. 
Ohbtainable in either air or bone conduc- 
tion. 
COME IN FOR FREE TRIAL 
or WRITE FOR BOOKLET V 


Time Payments Arranged If Desired 


Every Instrument FULLY GUARANTEED 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th St., New York City 
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How grand that you can go to Prov) 
dence! I don’t really see how I can map. 
age it, but I am going to see that as many 
mothers as possible here in the Far Weg 
hear about it. 

I enjoyed Miss Timberlake’s article about 
the Schoolfield book, “Better Speech and 
Better Reading,” in the January Voit 
Review. We use this book for acoustic 
work each morning. 

One game which Miss Griffiths, Johnita’s 
teacher evolved, seems worth mentioning, 
because it demands that the child think how 
various words are pronounced. Miss Grif 
fiths thinks of a word, something visible 
from where she sits, then she writes the 
vowel sound on the blackboard; for i 
stance, a-e for table. Then Johnita guessé 
the word. Johnita takes her turn at writing 
the vowel sound and Miss Griffiths guesses, 

I always enjoy The Parents Talk It Over 
And the articles about the Perkins Institue 
tion overwhelm me. How do they do it? 
How easy our task appears beside theirs! 

Johnita is so thrilled today. Her saddle 
mare produced another offspring last night. 
Such a charmingly long-legged, wobbly 
baby! It fully compensates for Bert’s cow 
having a new calf, and George’s dog hav 
ing seven puppies. This is what she learned 
to tell all her friends at school: “Peggy 
had a baby colt. It is mine. I named it 
Valentine. I have three horses now.” She 
told the news to each child individually as 
he arrived, and then stood before the school 
to give it as her weekly current event. 


Mrs. M. W., California 











Dr. Taylor’s Article Brings Results 

A little article, “Care of the Young Deaf 
Child,” which Dr. Harris Taylor contrib- 
uted to the February issue of Household 
Magazine, has brought anumber of inquiries 
to the Volta Bureau from parents of deaf 
children, especially those in far places who 
are not acquainted with the facilities pro- 
vided for the deaf, even in their own state. 
Dr. Taylor compressed a great deal of help- 
ful information and encouragement into 4 
small space, and the article has done much 
good already. 
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YOU, too. will hear clearly again...as thousands 
do...with Western Electric’s Audiphone. Based 
on advanced design, this product of Bell tele- 
phone research enables users to “hold up their 
end” in life’s everyday situations. There’s a 
dealer near you. Consult him...he’ll help you 


to hear again. 


< 
- 
.. 
7 


Accepted by Council on Physical Therapy, 


American Medical Association. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY VR-54 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


Please send details on Western Electric Audiphone 


(Ortho-technic ) Model and name of nearest dealer. 


Name 
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Logical System of Language-Teaching 
and 


An Analysis of the English Language 
BY MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 


THIS is the book for which you have been wiait- 


ing. It takes the drudgery and uncertainty out 
of language work and makes language a_ vital, 
living, understandable part of the pupil’s educa- 


tional life. 
TWO BOOKS IN ONE 
Price, $6.00 Postpaid 
5-9 copies, 20 Per Cent 
10 copies and up, 33 1/3 Per Cent 


M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236 


Discounts: 


California 


Berkeley 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, Il, Ll and IV 





by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 

M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 

Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
GERTRUDE W. CROKER 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 

New York City 





WANT ADS 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR ONE HARD OF HEAR. 
ING OR DEAF CHILD to go to school with hearing 
children and have one and a ha’f hours’ private tutoring 
in speech daily with an experienced teacher of the deaf. 
Child must be under six years old and mentally alert. 
This is a day school in Port Washington, New York. 
— WwW. Sciam 25 — Drive, Great Neck, New York. 


HAPPY TRAILS CAMP—on Winona Lake, Indiana. 
kor girls with impaired hearing. Limited enrollment. 
Water sports, games, handicraft, daily instruction in 
speech and lip reading. June 23-Ju'y 6. Ruth M. 
Luther, 514 East Tipton Street, Huntington, Indiana. 





VIC’S WRITING GUIDES. A wonderful asset in 
teaching writing. Beautiful set $1.00, postpaid. Vic. 
Hansen Co., Wal'ace, Idaho. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN, ne Marianna 
Macomber, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. Twenty 
stories, chart form, 19” x 24”, on hanger. Colored 
illustrations. Large type. Price $5.00. Order from 
author. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF. By 
fidita citzgerad. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
61s -sstpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 


ORAL TEACHER of small children desires position 
for summer. B.S. in Education, A.A.P.T.S.D. Col- 
legiate Certificate, four years’ experience: excellent 
references. Address E.B.-10, c/o The Volta Bureau, 
1537 35th Sz., N. W., Rtianictseats on, D.C. 





EXPERIENCED TEACHER of the deaf desires a posi- 
tion for 1940-41. Employed at present but wishes te 
make a change for the coming vear. Address Box DLN, 
Volta Bureau, 1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Diary of a Happy Trails Camper 
(Continued from page 300) 
Friday 
Backwards day. Sweaters, shorts and 
riding breeches went on backwards as the 
girls began to dress. We lowered the flag 
and sang taps before breakfast. What a day, 


Saturday 


Two leaders took us on a bird hike and 
we cooked breakfast out—pancakes and 
Hurrah, we're in the movies 
now. Miss L. took some colored motion 
pictures of the flag-raising, sports, aqua. 
planing, handcraft. Water carnival in the 
morning. All the girls divided into two 
groups, the Sea Horses and the Mermaids, 
We had all kinds of races, relays and stunts, 
The obstacle race was hard, but lots of fun, 
We had to swim over a rope, dive under a 
boat, and rush back to touch the hand of 
the next swimmer. Our bunch, the Sea 
Horses came out ahead, 24 to 17. I can 
swim a lot better than when I came. 

Last night in camp. We played a m- 
sical game. We sent one girl out of the 
room and the rest of us decided on some- 
thing we wanted her to do. One thing 
was to have her go to the fireplace and 
light a candle. As she came in, we began 
singing. The closer she came to the ob- 
ject, the louder we sang. If she moved 
Funny what you can 


sausages. 


away we sang softly. 
do just by singing. 


Sunday 


Packing up. I don’t want to go home. 
I’ve had so much fun. I’ve made friends 
and I'll never, never forget them. I hated 
to say good-bye to the dear old camp and 
all the pee I hope I can come back next 
year. 


Miss Florence E. Leadbetter 

Miss Florence E. Leadbetter, since 1928 
a Life Member of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, died at her home in Roslin 
dale, Mass., January 30. Herself hard of 
hearing, she was always greatly interested 
in the work of the Volta * eo 
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“MIDGET” ELECTRO-EAR 


ONE PIECE 
MICROPHONE 
AND BATTERY 









COMPARED 
WITH HAND 


One of the smallest compact mod- 
els. Handy and convenient. Runs 
on three penlight batteries placed 
inside. Price $29.50. 
Write for particulars TODAY. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO. 
10 EAST 43rd ST. (A2), NEW YORK 








FORGET 


YOU ARE 
DEAFENED 


Hear clearly, Hear distinctly, Hear easily 


Hear as you've always wanted to hear with 
a hearing aid. 








Accepted by Council on Physical Therapy, 
American Medical Association 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 


Choosing an avocation is as individual a » 
ter as choosing a wife. Like a wife, it must y 
our temperament, our abilities, our time and , 
pocketbook. 

A taxi-driver who shares your passionate exg¢j 
ment about short-wave broadcasts is a far be 
leisure-time companion than the man who eq 
throw a lot of business your way but who nevw 
sat up until 5 A. M. trying to get Pitcairn Island 

Marie Beynon Ray 

Beauty.—That which is striking and beautifi 
is not always good; but that which is good is di 
ways beautiful. —Ninon de lEnelos 

All wars carry the same lesson for each gey 
eration—which the next generation forgets. 


—Frederick Palmer 


comfortable freedom. Nothing less will satisfy 
We do not want freedom alone, without comf 
or with class distinctions. We do not want com 
fort alone. We do not want widespread uncom 
fortable slavery. 

We know our threefold ideal can be attained 
We know it costs money—money aplenty, to 
It is not a poor man’s dream, and we know j 
involves rare intelligence and high initiative 
which we think we have enough. 

To attain the American Dream, we must a 
learn how to live better on less! 


—Walter B. Pitkin 


The American Dream aspires to at 


Ability.—lIt takes nearly as much ability » 
know how to profit by good advice as to knov 
how to act for one’s self. —Rochefoucauld 

Depression—1880.—I was born in the lg 
of a great depression. I know what it is to wot 
for 15 cents a day, from daylight until dark, the 
longest days in the year, under the hot Virgin 
sun; and this when I was only 14 years old. Peo 
ple who can remember know that we are in the 
midst of a real boom today compared with thos 
times. 

In the days of 60 years ago, you might hav 
had a wood stove for heat, if you were rich. You 
baths were confined to the summer time in some 
creek or mill pond. I have seen the day whet 
persimmon seeds were converted into buttons for 
one’s coat; when wheat was parched to matt 
coffee; and the only sweetening was sorghum 
molasses, stirred with a stick for the lack of # 
spoon. 

There were no “free schools.” My father had 
to pay tuition for me and my sister, and W 
walked three miles through the mud to a call 
where one lady taught everything from A, B, ( 
to Latin. Compare with this all the modern com 
forts. —John J, Wicker 
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Compiled by JouN A. FERRALL 








He Heard Him the First Time!—tThe trav- 
eler, seeking lodging for the night, was not very 
much impressed with the room he was _ being 
shown. “Of course it’s small,” admitted the hotel 
clerk; “and the furnishings are not exactly new; 
but as a whole the room is all right.” The traveler 
nodded. “Yes,” he admitted, gravely, “as a hole 
the room is all right—as you say. But as a place 
to spend the night—it’s no good.” And he de- 
parted. 





She Knew!—A distinguished visitor to a lu- 
natic asylum went to the telephone and found 
dificulty in getting his connection. Exasperated, 
he shouted to the operator: “Look here, girl, do 
you know who I am?” 

“No,” came back the calm reply. “But I know 
where you are.” 


Deep Stuff !—“I suppose you are going East 
this summer?” remarked one salmon to another 
as they passed along down the Pacific Coast river 
together. “I will if I can,” replied the other, 
promptly. 


Surprise! Surprise!—An excited woman 
came into the hardware store and wanted to know 
if they sold guns and ammunition. “I want a re- 
volver,” she said. “It’s for my husband.” The clerk 
nodded, “Did your husband tell you what kind 
to buy?” he asked. The woman sniffed. “I should 
say not!” she declared. “He doesn’t even know 
that I’m going to shoot him.” 


The Critic.—The owner of a cheap watch had 
brought it to a jeweler to be repaired. “Of 
course,” he admitted, “the mistake I made was in 
dropping it.” The jeweler looked at the watch 
with ill-concealed , contempt. “Well, I don’t sup- 
pose you could help that,” he commented. “The 
mistake you made, I think, was in picking it up 
again.” 





No Imagination.—Mrs. Wade had no imag- 
ination, so her husband said. At the supper-table 
he mentioned he had read in the newspaper that 
4 passenger on a transatlantic steamer had fallen 
overboard in midocean and had never been seen 
again. 

“Was he drowned?” asked Mrs. Wade. 

“Oh, no, of course not,” replied her husband. 
om he sprained his ankle quite severely, I be- 
lieve,” 





He Meant Well!—tThe draft horse exhibition 
was under way and up and down the center of 
the hall a haughty old dowager hurried, evidently 
wable to locate her entry. Seeing her apparent 
confusion, and anxious to help matters, an atten- 
dant walked up to her and inquired solicitously, 
“What’s the matter, madam? Can’t you find your 
stall?” 

He still wonders why she struck him with her 
umbrella! 
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“Yes—we've just installed a Bell Telephone Amplifier” 


The telephone becomes a source of pleasure and useful- 
ness to many people with impaired hearing . . . through 
the Bell Telephone Amplifier. This is a small box. . . 
easily installed at any telephone. A volume 
control knob adjusts it to individual hearing 
requirements—a switch turns it on and off. 

Ask your local Bell Telephone Company 
for a demonstration. It can be arranged at 
your convenience—without obligation. 


SURPRIS 


YOUR FRIENDS— 
HEAR EVERYTHING 








. » . IN GROUP CONVERSATIONS, AT MEETINGS, 
OR AT THE THEATRE 


AT CHURCH, 





HEAR WITH 


TELEX 


VACUUM 
TUBE 
HEARING 
AID 











® FREE! 


Test of the 
New TELEX. 


Write— 
TELEX PRODUCTS CO., 

1645 Hennepin, Minneapolis. Minn 

Name -_ none 


pC eee 
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A POWERFUL RECHARGEABLE BATTERY 
DEVELOPED EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
HEARING POWER 


4 volts. Rated capacity 
—1500 milliampere hrs. 


Weight—1134 ozs. 
Width—3 ins. 
Thickness—1 in. over- 


all; at window 1-1/16 
ins. 


STEADY 
VOLTAGE 


CLEAR 


RECEPTION Height with cover 


4 ins. 


Price $7.50 





The Dewar Non-spill Battery is the product of storage battery specialists who have perfected a 
hearing aid power unit which is unusual for its continued power, light weight, capacity and dura- 
bility. Its capacity on one charge about equals that of a dry battery. The cost of a recharge is 
but a fraction of a cent. ; 


Dewar Batteries can be recharged with any 4 Volt hearing aid battery charger or with the Dewar 
Charger designed for these batteries. 


All guesswork in connection with the adding of distilled water is eliminated, and the greater efficiency 
of the battery reduces the prolonged charging periods. 


The Dewar Battery is 100% non-spill in any position. 


Users say that friends tell them they no longer have that tense look; — the battery does not leak 
even when left standing upside down over night; — it gives constant, continuous service day and 
night; — it is like a dream come true; — its long service is appreciated. 


Full information will be furnished gladly. 


DEWAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


38 THIRTY-FIFTH ST. BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 














